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Events of the Geek. 


WE are very glad that Lord Salisbury has with- 
drawn his interpellation of the Government on the Irish 
negotiation. A more untimely act could not be con- 
ceived, or a more unpatriotic one, than to force a bitter 
debate on Ireland in the hour when her peace and ours, 
and maybe the world’s, lies in the balance. The Prime 
Minister was said to act for the country during the war; 
barring a small minority, he is equally its interpreter 
in this momentous affair. To give him silent support is 
an obvious duty, and, indeed, instinct; and if it is an 
act of faith, involving him in great responsibility, it 
must be unhesitatingly rendered. We say this with the 
more emphasis in view of Mr. Martin’s statement in the 
“ Daily News,’’ that Ulster has refused the Government’s 
tender to her of a Dominion status, either for herself, or 
in association with the South. This is denied ; but some 
such critical stage has always been foreseen; and its 
successful passage demands an act of courage on Mr. 
George’s part very difficult to perform. 

* * * 

Tue Imperial Conference definitely ended on Friday, 
after a series of sittings wrapped in mystery, and pro- 
ductive, so far as can be discovered, of no very tangible 
results. The really important items on the agenda soon 
came off it. Lord Birkenhead’s sudden discovery that 
the supposed denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese 


Alliance was not a denunciation, followed by President 


Harding’s invitation to the Washington Conference, 
wiped the most contentious question of all off the slate, 
and the equally intractable problems of Dominion con- 
trol of foreign policy, and the constitutional relations of 
the Empire, have been quietly allowed to drop. Some- 
thing has been done in the direction of formulating a 
common defence policy, and the intervention of the 
Dominion Premiers has, apparently, saved half a dozen 
airships from dismissal with ignominy from the public 
service. But in spite of the value of the services rendered 
by General Smuts in connection with Ireland, and the 
importance of Mr. Meighen’s presence at a time when 
the informal negotiations with Washington over disarma- 
ment were in progress, the Conference has very distinctly 
fallen flat. There has been a signal failure to present to 





the public imagination the highest ideals of Empire, or, 
indeed, any ideals at all. Six weeks of secret diplomacy, 
varied by the eloquent enunciation of nothings at public 
luncheons, is no very inspiriting advertisement for the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

* * * 

THe Government has well celebrated the seventh 
anniversary of the declaration of the war-to-end-war by 
announcing a new sequence of super-warships, to be 
followed by other sequences, each more formidable and 
more futile than its predecessor. The four super- 
Dreadnoughts will cost at least six millions apiece, and 
with the necessary enlargement of building-slips, the 
total bill will probably be for about thirty millions. 
Admiral Sueter insists that the ultimate liability is for a 
naval programme of two hundred millions. Mr. Amery 
hardly argued the question of the uses of the great battle- 
cruiser of 30,000 tons or so. It is, at the best, a rapidly 
disappearing use, for already we are informed that the 
fleets that won and lost the Battle of Jutland are 
obsolete. In the war the battleships hardly appeared, 
save for a few hours’ panic-stricken cruise ; they merely 
masked the enemy’s vessels ; the naval war was won when 
we broke the submarine campaign. In the interval, the 
whole sea-problem has changed. There are only two great 
militarist nations left—France and Japan; the only 
European one can never be a naval Power; the other is 
an ally and is covered by America. Persuade these two 
Powers to disarm, and the peace of the seas is established 
for ever. And immediately for us the entire fleet dis- 
position and strategic plan of the Fisher days have 
disappeared. Yet the Government builds mechanically 
on, and Mr. Churchill thunders out the stage rhetoric of 

! 
ten years ago: ‘ P ‘ 

Tuis Government has a mechanism of its own pre- 
viously unknown to British politics. Roughly, there are 
three controlling influences in finance--the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet, the Treasury, and the House 
of Commons. Mr. George did a good deal to destroy 
the second when he turned the Treasury into a spending 
department. He has now dispensed with it, with the 
Commons, and with himself, and set up Sir Eric Geddes 
and an advisory Committee of Business Men in their 
stead. Sir Eric is one of the most expensive officials alive 
—he is not a statesman and hardly affects to be one. The 
Committee, if it has to cut expenditure, will come at 
once on policy, which is the Government’s concern ; and 
the Treasury, the Cabinet, and the House of Commons 
have an equal right of complaint. that their powers are 
given away to a body without authority, status, or real 
competence. 

* * * 

TE military authorities, by imitating the soldiers 
who resisted the famous judgment of the Irish King’s 
Bench in the case of Wolfe Tone, have exhibited in 
a dramatic manner the service that the Master of the 
Rolls has done to British law. The case of two Irishmen 
who were sentenced to death by military courts came 
before him in the Chancery Division, and he found that 
the military courts were illegal. He described a military 
court such as that which tried these cases as “ a military 
court constituted in some way unknown to the law, by 
some military officers.’’ The military authorities claimed 
the power to try men and sentence them to death because 
a state of war existed in Ireland. But provision had been 
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made for the emergency in the Restoration of Order Act 
(1920), and the proper course was to proceed by the 
methods and the courts set up by that Act. This plan 
did not suit the military authorities, who wanted, as Sir 
John Simon put it at the time, to create new punish- 
ments not sanctioned by the law. Accordingly, they set 
up these military courts, and tried and punished a great 
many Irishmen, until at last one of their sentences has 
been reviewed with a result most satisfactory to all who 
care for our traditions and our liberties. The military 
authorities are so accustomed to have things their 
own way that at first they proposed to resist the judg- 
ment of the Court by force. The Master of the Rolls 
described their conduct with becoming vigor, and on 
Friday in last week the authorities were instructed by 
the Government to submit to the lawful authority. 


+ + * 


Reapers of Dicey’s great book on the Law of the 
Constitution will recall his account of the proceedings in 
the case of Wolfe Tone. On the morning on which Wolfe 
Tone was to have been executed an application was made 
for a writ of Habeas Corpus to the Irish King’s Bench, 
on the ground that the officers who tried him were 
attempting illegally to enforce martial law. The Court 
granted the writ. ‘“‘ When it is remembered that Wolfe 
Tone’s substantial guilt was admitted, that the Court 
was filled with judges who detested the rebels, and that 
in 1798 Ireland was in the midst of a revolutionary crisis, 
it will be admitted that no more splendid assertion of the 
supremacy of the law can be found than the protection 
of Wolfe Tone by the Irish Bench.’’ We are glad that 
a judge has been found independent enough to maintain 
the law against Governments and soldiers to-day. <A 
similar appeal to the House of Lords failed last week, but 
it is important to note the ground on which it was dis- 
missed. An appeal was made to the House of Lords for 
“a writ of prohibition ’’ against the military court that 
sentenced two men to death last April for being in 
possession of revolvers. The Judges dismissed the appeal 
on the ground that a writ of prohibition could not be 
issued because the military court was “in law not a court 
nor a judicial tribunal of any kind.’’ An important sen- 
tence in Lord Cave’s judgment must be noted: “The 
dismissal of this appeal on the ground that prohibition 
did not lie would not prevent the appellants from apply- 
ing for writs of habeas corpus if they should be so advised, 
but on the question whether such an application could be 
properly granted, he expressed no opinion.’’ It is not 
unlikely, therefore, that we may one day have an oppor- 
tunity of learning whether “ the supremacy of the law ”’ 
is as important a principle to the House of Lords in 
1921 as it was to the Irish Bench in 1798. 


* * * 


Tue truth is that an issue has been raised of 
supreme consequence to the nation. It is not only in 
Ireland that the principles of our constitution are in 
dispute. We are glad to see the language in which the 
“ Taw Journal ’’ welcomes the dissenting judgment 
of Mr. Justice Scrutton in the case on which we com- 
mented last week. The ‘‘ Law Journal ’’ compares that 
judgment with Lord Shaw’s judgment in the Halliday 
case. The war and Dora have thrown their shadow over 
all our institutions, and perhaps the most melancholy 
feature of the history of our courts in the last few years 
has been their promptness in protecting property and 
their feebleness in protecting liberty. In every crisis it 
is the instinct of Governments and soldiers and bureau- 
crats to put law on one side and to claim special power. 
This claim has been made and has been allowed very 
freely since the war. But in every such crisis it is the 





duty of the judge to scrutinize such claims very closely, 
and to remember that he is the servant not of this or 
that Government, but of a great body of principle and 
tradition to which Governments, as well as citizens, 
have to submit. As judges are human the atmosphere 
of the time will always have some effect on the atmo- 
sphere of the courts, but the great judges who are 
remembered as great judges are the lawyers who do not 
allow justice to be overruled by power. At all periods 
of our history there have been some such judges; at no 
period have there been enough of them. 


* * * 


Tue remarkable electric storm which agitated the 
diplomatic atmosphere last week seems to have subsided 
by Saturday. There was an interchange of heated notes 
between Paris and London on the Silesian question, in 
which the French accused the British Government of 
pro-Germanism, while Lord Curzon replied by hinting 
that a rupture of the Entente (as the relationship is 
oddly named) might be unavoidable. The French were 
concerned because we had exposed them to a rebuff from 
Berlin by not backing their demand for facilities to send 
further troops to Upper Silesia. Our case was, of 
course, that they had no business to take isolated action 
in demanding these facilities, when our objection was 
well known in advance. The difficulty was settled 
by a compromise. The Allies are jointly in- 
forming Berlin that it must bow to any request for the 
transport of further troops which the Supreme Council 
may make, and it will discuss when it meets, as the first 


question on its agenda, whether further troops are 
wanted. 


* * * 


Tus preliminary settled, the Supreme Council, 
meeting on the 8th in Paris, will tackle a long and 
important agenda. It must first try to arrive at some 
decision to allocate Upper Silesia. It may at once allot 
the certainly German and Polish regions, to be occupied 


| at once and administered by Germany and Poland. That 





leaves the real bone of contention, the central industrial 
area, still in dispute. We would give it all to Germany 
(for it shows a small German majority), and the French 
would hand it all to Poland. The Italians have produced 
two compromise lines, both of which seem to us economic- 
ally ruinous, for they sever towns from their electric 
power, mines from their pumping stations, and industries 
from their raw materials. But the present Italian ten- 
dency seems to be to rally to the British solution. There 
is no sign that France is prepared to yield. We hope this 
will not result in a bastard solution on the lines of the 
Saar territory—Allied control for a term of years. With 
the French in the ascendant that would mean the gradual 
polonization of the district. Mr. Lloyd George’s little 
speech at Thame on Saturday dwelt pathetically on the 
losses of France. But is a high casualty list between 1914 
and 1918 any valid reason for setting aside a plébiscite 
in 1921? 
* * * 

THE next thorny question for the Supreme Council 
is the ending of the “ sanctions ’’ in the Rhineland, which 
ought to have lapsed when the Germans accepted the 
Ultimatum in May. France insists on retaining them, 
at least in part, and we fear it is the customs barriers and 
the trade control over the Rhineland which she values. 
That, of course, means the economic, in addition to the 
existing military, separation of the Left Bank from 
Germany, a long step towards the political alienation of 
this coveted territory. Crossing these European questions 
there is the Turkish complication. There is now a pause 
in the Greek advance, and the Turks even claim some 
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success in a small counter-offensive. In any event, the 
Angora party shows no sign of yielding, and both sides 
talk of fighting to a decision. The hopes of the Greeks 
run high, and their Press is openly demanding Constanti- 
nople. The prospect of any successful intervention by the 
sharply divided Supreme Council seems slight. The best 
to hope for would be that our own Government should 
approximate to the more pacific French attitude in the 
East, in return for a French approach to our more sober 
attitude in Europe. But one fears that any compromise 
may more probably follow the opposite principle—French 
leadership in Europe, British policy in Turkey. 


* * * 


ReEpLyinG to a question put by Captain Wedgwood 
Benn on Tuesday, Mr. Fisher stated that the German 
Government had, up to the present, not applied for 
membership of the League of Nations, and that in the 
event of her doing so the attitude of the British repre- 
sentatives would “ depend on circumstances.’’ Circum- 
stances presumably mean the attitude of France 
and the lengths to which she would be prepared to carry 
her inevitable opposition to Germany’s candidature. The 
fact is, of course, that if France alone among the Major 
Powers opposes Germany’s admission, Germany will be 
admitted. The League consists of forty-eight members, 
or, if the five Central American Republics have carried 
their fusion so far as to send only one delegation to 
Geneva, forty-four. That means that at least fifteen 
hostile votes or abstentions will be required to secure 
rejection. Where can France to-day beat up fifteen 
votes against Germany? Poland, of course, would take 
instructions from Paris. Roumania conceivably might. 
It is increasingly doubtful whether Belgium would. 
Latin America, with its dozen or so votes, is not in the 
least anti-German. The real issue is in the hands of 
Great Britain. If we are prepared to vote for Germany, 
even in the face of France, Germany will enter the 
League, to the very great advantage of the League, of 
Germany, and of the world. Mr. Balfour, who 
is again to be the chief British representative, has 
declared publicly for her admission. That is also under- 
stood to be the policy of the Government as a whole. 
It is to be hoped that the British representatives will act 
up to their convictions, and that Germany will not play 


into the hands of France by refraining from applying 
for admission. 
* * * 


Somewuat to our surprise, the question of the Rus- 
sian Famine is to be raised at the Supreme Council, on 
Belgian, which may mean French, initiative. If the 
intention is really to give effective help, through Gov- 
ernment grants or trade credits, or through the League 
of Nations, we warmly agree that this is desirable and 
even necessary. We urged it ourselves two weeks ago. 
But we confess we did not expect a French or Belgian 
initiative, for these countries have not yet concluded 
even a trade agreement with Moscow. Our suspicions 
are increased by the French proposal, disclosed in the 
** Matin,’”’ that Poland and Roumania should be called 
in to the discussion of the Russian famine. At the 
moment they are both said to be arming, end have just 
concluded a military alliance—against Russia. We feel 
sure that in this country there will be a strong and 
general feeling against any proposal to take political 
advantage of the famine. It is proper to ask for all 
reasonable facilities for relief agents, as Mr. Hoover did. 
To demand the release of American prisoners, as he also 
did, wasahumaneaction. Iftherearetobetrade credits, 
it will be proper to inquire closely into the security. 
But to go beyond these conditions, to interfere in the 





internal politics of Russia, or to hunt for economic con- 
cessions, would be a detestable meanness, at which, we 
think, English feeling would revo!t. ‘We hope that our 
own Government will act with prompt generosity, but 
we do not feel that anything will be gained by co- 
operating in this matter with the French, to say nothing 
of the Poles. 


* * * 


THE news that comes, meanwhile, from Russia is 
good only in so far as it confirms the first impression that 
men of all parties are working smoothly and harmoniously 
for the relief of the famine. The central relief organiza- 
tion includes M. Golovin (Speaker of the Second Duma), 
M. Kutilev (a Tsarist Minister of Finance), Tolstoy’s 
daughter Alexandra, with other prominent adherents of 
the Cadets (Liberals) and Kerensky’s party. A very 
large first purchase of grain (for £1,000,000) has already 
been made in London, which disposes of the too 
pessimistic view that corn, if it is given, cannot be trans- 
ported. People are apt to forget that the Russian rail- 
ways were capable last year of carrying food and muni- 
tions for an army of, perhaps, two million men on the 
Polish and Crimean fronts. But of the despair, hunger, 
and disease on the Volga itself there is no doubt. The 
river itself, owing to the drought, is said to be so low 
that the people are eating weeds from its dried-up banks. 
In an appeal to the working classes of Europe for aid, the 
Moscow Government adheres to the original estimate that 
twenty million persons are totally destitute and depen- 
dent on relief for a year to come, while the seed for next 
year’s harvest will have to come from abroad. We under- 
stand that a national appeal for the Russian Famine 
Fund will be issued next week over the signatures of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Asquith, and others. 
Subscriptions, made payable to the Treasurer, Mr. C. T. 
Hagberg Wright, may be sent, meanwhile, to our office. 

* * * 


On Sunday last, the first anniversary of the death of 
the Nationalist leader, B. G. Tilak, a spectacular inci- 
dent proclaimed the intenser stage of the Indian boycott. 
In the presence of a multitude in Bombay, Mr. Gandhi 
set fire to an enormous heap of clothes made of foreign 
cloth. History may mark the event as of much 
greater import than Savonarola’s pyramid of vanities, 
for that historic bonfire seems to have had no social 
result to speak of. The opponents of the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement do not minimize the gravity of the 
boycott. It would be foolish to do so in the face of 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence in the villages. But he is, 
apparently, making no great headway among the edu- 
cated classes, while we may be certain that the Indian 
millowners and merchants are getting ready for an 
unexampled spell of profiteering. The peril of the boy- 
cott, driven forward by a prophet with no conception 
of economic law, is immeasurable. Jt is not only con- 
ceivable, but easily possible, that before the next cold- 
weather season Mr. Gandhi’s crusade may have gone 
so far with an ignorant and trustful people that many 
millions may be perishing for lack of the clothing and 
food they have been led to renounce. 

* * * 

A PHRASE in the last week’s note describing the 
action of the military censorship in Wexford might lead 
our readers to suppose that it has been in active operation 
during the truce. This is not the case. The facts occurred 
before the truce was declared. We are glad to learn that, 
with some few exceptions, due to irresponsible people, 
the truce has been honorably observed on the part of the 
Army, while Dublin Castle has reported no breaches of 
it on the part of the Republicans. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE REVOLT OF PASSIVITY. 

Mr. Ganpui is a figure of such significance that even 
the remoteness, mental and physical, of India cannot 
obscure him. One realizes that he is in India 
what Tolstoy was in Russia, a personality which 
incarnates the characteristic spiritual vision of his race. 
His tactics may seem exasperating to our Western minds, 
and they most certainly set a bafliing problem for the 
Indian administration, but the peculiarity of them is 
that they are evidently much more than tactics. A 
Western politician, when he invents tactics, simply 
adapts means to ends on the plane of everyday reality. 
There is a certain similarity between the methods of 
Sinn Fein and those of the Indian Non-co-operators, but 
Irishmen are Westerners like the rest of us, and there 
is no spiritual mystery about their methods. 

On the surface, perhaps, Mr. Gandhi's notion of 
the way to achieve swaraj looks as realistic as the 
earlier tactics of Sinn Fein. One proclaims in principle 
a boycott of Anglo-Indians and of the whole official 
machine. In particular, one abstains from elections. 
The coolies are recalled from the Assam plantations. 
Above all, no English goods, and especially no Lanca- 
shire goods, must be purchased. Students are withdrawn 
Then, 
since Indians must have cotton goods, and the native 


from all the official or Westernizing colleges. 


mills are not numerous enough to supply them, the 
students and other enthusiasts are bidden to provide 
themselves with spinning-wheels, and from the working 
of this primitive hand tool, plied by amateurs and boys, 
Mr. Gandhi's 
lie has positively said that 
complete success is possible by October, and that the 
movement will have failed unless full swaraj is attained 


India is exhorted to expect her freedom. 
predictions are sanguine. 


by the last day of the present year. Imperialism is, we 
think, a tougher force than he realizes. But his con- 
ception is reasonable enough as a tactic. The root of all 
modern Imperialism is economic, and if the Indian 
market were to disappear beyond hope of recovery, there 
certainly might be a disposition to consider whether we 
need delay longer in conceding the full Dominion status. 
For our part we have no belief in the method of slow 
and gradual concessions when once a nation is really 
roused to demand the instant satisfaction of its claim. 

But there is a disquieting aspect in this Indian move- 
ment. Rabindranath Tagore, fresh from interpreting the 
East to Europe, has drawn attention to it. He has, he 
says, brought himself only with great reluctance to dissent 
from the method of non-co-operation. He is an Indian 
patriot, and he gave up his knighthood as his own form 
of protesting against our brutalities in the Punjab. But 
he is out of sympathy with the passivity of Mr. Gandhi’s 
attitude. ‘This pride in being able to dispense with 
everything, even with the gifts of Western science, is 
certainly Oriental. But it is unconstructive and nega- 
tive. It is a lapse into the instinctive Buddhism of the 
East. The Oriental attains to spiritual perfection and 
to a vision of the Infinite by denying and renouncing 
everything. All particular things are discarded, and 
the Infinite is, therefore, a mere emptiness and abstrac- 
tion. The higher spirits may gain a personal sublimity 





in the process, but in the mass this attitude tends only to 
vacancy, to apathy, and to lethargy. The Western mind 
seeks its Infinite in the system of particular things. We 
all know its foible. It pursues the particulars and misses 
the system. It is earthbound, but it is busy, interested, 
active. The ideal of men like Tagore is rather a synthesis 
of the two attitudes. The East must learn to seek the 
Infinite in the fullness and harmony and system of 
particular things, but it must avoid our vulgar habit of 
immersing ourselves in them till we lose all vision of the 
whole. 

It is easy to apply this metaphysics to the particular 
case. To recur to our comparison with Sinn Fein. The 
Irish movement had its own method of emancipating the 
Irish consumer and producer from the English middle. 
man. It fostered the farmers’ co-operative organization. 
In so doing, it advanced from a rather primitive economic 
system to an evidently higher one, from a wasteful 
individualism to co-ordinated, collective effort. In so 
doing, it combined economic progress with defence against 
foreign exploitation. When the Indian non-co-operator 
substitutes the primeval spinning-wheel for the steam- 
driven “ jenny ’’ of Lancashire, he is attempting to beat 
a higher form of production by a lower. One need not 
be blind to the ugliness of the industrial system to realize 
that mass production by machinery means an immense 
economy of human effort. If an Eastern movement were 
to set itself to realize that gain, by some more social and 
co-operative effort, without the cruder materialism and 
the inhuman exploitation of the West, we should feel 
that it was making its positive contribution, as the Irish 
have done, to the freedom and progress of the race. 
But to go back to the spinning-wheel is a retrogression. 
The attempt is pitiable, and even ludicrous, when young 
men who should be studying at a University are invited 
to do with their hands and feet, in weeks of dull toil, 
what a machine would do as well in an hour. Does India 
really mean to turn her back on science and technical 
achievement? To our thinking, the road to swaraj, to 
the emancipation of India from foreign exploitation, lies 
very largely in the study of Western technology. We 
should have thought that a constructive patriot, instead 
of setting these students to the sorry and hopeless task of 
vieing with machinery, would have bidden them work 
with redoubled zeal to master engineering, or chemistry, 
or the science of agriculture. 

That advice is not English materialism. Mr. 


Gandhi’s spinning tactics are realistic, economic, even 
materialistic. 


But it is a resourceless, primitive mate- 
rialism. 


If Mr. Gandhi would do for the wasteful, 
unproductive, primeval agriculture of India what Mr. 
Russell has done for the agriculture of Ireland, he 
would reach his goal more surely, if also slowly. It 
would be the work of a generation and not of a few 
months. But at the end of it the whole standard of 
life, the entire habits of thought of the Indian 
peasantry, would be raised with the fertility of the soil 
itself. If, in doing this, he could keep at arm’s length 
the native exploiter, and create a truly social system 
of production (as Irishmen are doing), he would make 
a moral, as well as an economic, advance. The last 
thing one wants to see acclimatized in the East is our 
grasping, gain-loving mentality and its commercial and 
predatory habits. But at the risk of seeming insular, 
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back on 
To go no higher and no further, we 
are sure that without it the horror of over-population 
in India and in China can never be met. To take higher 
ground, we are equally sure that such a man as 
Sir J. C. Bose, with his fascinating revelations about 
plant life, has done more to realize the Infinite than all 
the negations of all the fakirs. 

We should be sorry to seem to preach to Indians, 
however, and to leave our own offences unnoticed. If 
they are being driven into a fanaticism which strikes us 
as deplorable, not merely because it is anti-British, but 
because it is unconstructive, the goad to this folly came 
from us. It was the brutalities and insults of the O’ Dwyers 
and the Dyers which shook the balance of a movement 
which had, and will have again, better possibilities. It is 
because some of our officials and soldiers made Indians 
feel that our yoke is inconsistent with elementary self- 
respect, that they cast about them for any means of 
emancipation that might yield its results in a few months. 
Nor can we forget the provocations of our Turkish policy. 
What Indians specially resent about it is that against 
a people with an Oriental religion we back Greek Impe- 
rialism, simply because it is nominally Christian. Our 
own personal view, based upon a fairly close experience, 
is that, on the average, the morals of the Eastern 
Christian, whether in public or in private life, are no 
higher than those of the Moslem. His religion has no 
relation whatever to conduct. It is partly an authorized 
magic, partly a nationalist cult, but it is wholly 
unethical. The Eastern Christians are frequently, and 
have been recently, guilty, when they get the chance, of 
massacre on a horrible scale. The instinctive partisan- 
ship which sides with an Eastern race because it is 
Christian is natural, but it does not stand the test of 
experience, and it is rightly calculated to turn the rest 
of the East against us. We have a duty to protect all 
suffering minorities, and that duty our Government, 
in the case of the Armenians, has shamefully neglected. 
But to turn from this to the promotion of racial or 
religious wars of conquest is an error of temper which is 
costing us dear in India. Until we insist on peace in 
Turkey, on terms that are fair to Turks as well as to 
Greeks, India will reflect in her unrest the frailties of 
her rulers. 


we do not like to see the East turning its 
Western science. 





THE COMING DEFICIT. 


DanGER steadies the nerves of strong men. It makes 
weak ones reckless. No better illustration of this can 
be found than in the efforts of our Government to escape 
the financial wrath to come. They know they cannot 
meet their debts, or fulfil their engagements. They 
cannot produce the revenue for which they budgeted four 
months ago. They will not reduce expenditure, even by 
the quite insufficient 20 per cent. which the Treasury has 
prescribed. The enormous decline of revenue—£121 
millions—for the first quarter, to which Mr. Mosley drew 
attention in his trenchant analysis of our financial situa- 
tion, is, no doubt, due in large part to the shrinkage of 
the prices obtained for war stores. But that shrinkage is 
an important factor in this year’s revenue, and it ought 
to have been foreseen. Indeed, when Mr. Chamberlain 
constructed his ingenious financial fabric, he ought to 
have known that this country, like others, was sinking 





into the trough of a prolonged depression which, in stop- 
ping trade and bringing down all money incomes, must 
make it impossible to pay our way, much less to reduce 
our debt-load, without a ruthless cutting of some major 
items of expenditure. Debt interest, amounting to some 
£345 millions, with pensions amounting to another £110 
millions, are now large items in our annual bill. Sir R. 
Horne adduced them as a part explanation of the size of 
our expenditure. But the inability to cut these down 
only enforces the urgency of economy in all services that 
hinge on policy. It is quite evident that this economy 
is being successfully resisted by the departments; 
indeed, the Government's extraordinary action in setting 
aside the Treasury circular of last May, and substituting 
for it a rowing Committee of Business Men, is a confession 
that the departments have been too strong for them. 
In the first four months of this fiscal year, as Sir Donald 
Maclean pointed out, the decrease in expenditure on last 
year’s total was little over £7 millions. In one-third 
of the year we have spent £325 millions, more than 50 per 
cent. above the total annual expenditure of 1913. Sir 
Robert Horne admits that we are spending six times as 
much as before the war, but consoles us with the observa- 
tion that France (notoriously bankrupt) spends nine 
times as much, and the United States (normally rich and 
wasteful) five times as much. 

This attitude is not felt by the country to be 
particularly helpful. In face of shrinking incomes and 
trade we cannot afford this rate of living. If the Govern- 
ment follow their plan of safeguarding their major prodi- 
galities, such as Mesopotamia and new shipbuilding, by 
sacrificing their productive services in housing, education, 
health, they simply let down the efficiency of the nation 
and stop reconstruction, without achieving the necessary 
economy. With the bandying of charges of “sloppy 
optimism ’’ and “ dreary pessimism ’’ across the floor of 
the House we are not concerned. But it is the duty of 
the Chancellor to face the current facts and the prospec- 
tive certainties of the situation. Our trade recovery this 
year, if it begins at all, will be slow and slight. Even 
our income from drink, which he cited as evidence of 
working-class prosperity, is bound to fall away. Not only 
will the expected surplus of £80 millions entirely 
disappear, but there must be a considerable deficit. That 
means that this country will be driven some way further 
down the dangerous slope of unfunded borrowing, with 
the fatal alternative of inflation. 

The public mind on finance is still a muddled 
one. By the intervention of the coal stoppage it 
has been led into a more lenient attitude towards the 
Government than they deserve. It is true that 
some £27 millions of the Supplementary expenditure is 
directly attributable to that incident, and that its 
indirect costs are considerable. But, in view of the 
general depression already in operation, that cost, both 
to the Government and the country, was much less than 
appears, and the resumption of a high output of coal will 
do little to ease our commercial and financial troubles. 
We rather regret the amount of attention given by critics 
of the Government to the way in which they dodge the 
demand for reductions in departmental staffs. For 
this chasing of officials is a mask for the major 
delinquencies, the extravagance of foreign policy. There 
is only one means of enabling this country to recover in 
commerce and finance so as to pay its way and 
bear the unescapable burdens of the war. That is to 
make a good peace. For this operates both ways. It 
secures the drastic reductions of expenditure we need. 
And, by restoring security to Europe, and the resumption 
of her normal life of commerce and finance, it lays the 
only sure foundation for an early revival of trade, 
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THE DOWNING STREET CONFERENCE. 


Tue Conference of representative statesmen of the 
British Commonwealth which has been sitting in Downing 
Street since June 20th, has now concluded its delibera- 
tions, and some observations upon its course and per- 
formances ought to be permissible. Its programme was 
limited by very definite restrictions imposed by debates 
in Dominion Parliaments and by the political circum- 
stances of some of the overseas delegates; Mr. Meighen, 
for instance, had pledged himself to his Parliament that 
naval defence policies would not be discussei, and there 
was general agreement that while pourparlers might 
occur concerning the projected Constitutional Conference 
arranged for in 1917, no debate upon the question of 
constitutional machinery should take place. The 
original programme was carefully restricted to the 
following four items:— 

(1) Preparation for the special Constitutional Con- 
ference vid a discussion of such questions as the meeting- 
place, composition, date, and agenda. 

(2) A general review of the main features of foreign 
relations, particularly as they affect the Dominions. 

(3) The question of the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese / lliance. 

(4) Preliminary consideration of some working 
method for reaching a common understanding about 
policy in such foreign affairs as concern all units of the 
Commonwealth. 

Subsequently, the British, ‘Australian, and Indian 
Governments interpolated numerous additions to the 
original agenda, and proposed for consideration a 
wide variety of minor problems, ranging from the appor- 
tionment of the nebulous German reparations to the 
status of the British Indians in the self-governing 
Dominions and Colonies. Mr. Meighen and other dele- 
gates offered strong objection to this serious expansion of 
the programme, and by general agreement practically 
all the subordinate questions were handed over to sub- 
committees, in whose deliberations the Premiers occa- 
sionally participated. In these committees there was 
much eloquent advocacy of pet schemes by interested 
parties, but as money is scarce and the final decision 
must rest with the various Parliaments, the main fruit 
of their activities has been a series of excellent resolutions 
whose fruition may have to be awaited many years by 
their sponsors. The way, however, was thereby cleared 
for the main objects of the Conference. 

There was some discussion about the preliminary 
arrangements for the Constitutional Conference, but as 
Messrs. Hughes and Massey, who, in 1917, were strong 
advocates of its convocation, have now developed a cer- 
tain lukewarmness towards the project and talk gloomily 
of the encouragement to separatist ideas which any dis- 
‘turbance of the existing constitutional arrangements 
would give, little real progress was made. Canada and 
South Africa, however, are insistent that such a con- 
ference must be held for the removal of a mass of 
constitutional débris which large bodies of their citizens 
regard as useless badges of servitude, and while the date 
of its assembling may be deferred till 1924, it cannot be 
indefinitely shelved. But since it is not an imminent 
event, there is wisdom in leaving the actual arrange- 
ments in abeyance. The staple fare of the Conference, 
therefore, proved to be foreign relations, and two-thirds 
of the delegates’ time was occupied in their dissection. 
At first sight the fruit of their deliberations seems to be 
meagre, but future historians may note this gathering 
as an important landmark in the constitutional history 
of the British Commonwealth. At the Conference of 
1917 there was passed an important constitutional reso- 





lution which recognized the right of the Dominions to 
be fully consulted when major matters of foreign policy 
affecting their interests were to be decided. When the 
thorny and delicate question of the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance came up for settlement, Mr. Meighen, 
backed by General Smuts, boldly sought to give effect 
to the spirit of this resolution, and the result was 
consternation in the inner closets of the Foreign Office. 
There ensued a grand rally of all the influences 
which are at its disposal to protect the hallowed ark of 
the covenant from the hands of officious and outspoken 
amateurs from overseas who had not been educated at 
a great public school, and had enjoyed no proper initia- 
tion in the esoteric mysteries of foreign policy. The 
first line of defence was secrecy, but it drew vigorous 
protests from the offending amateur diplomats and 
could not be successfully maintained. A reasonably 
clear picture of the course of events is therefore avail- 
able. The Foreign Office intended to renew the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, softened possibly with a specific 
reservation which would exempt the United States from 
its consequences. The reasons for this renewal were 
concealed in the recesses of dispatch-boxes, and 
there was evidently no intention to offer anything more 
than “‘ official ’’ explanations to the British Parliament. 
The project of renewal doubtless fitted well into the 
Government’s general plan of post-war policy, and they 
had arranged for its consummation as a matter of course. 

The reference of the question to the Dominion 
Premiers was regarded as a sort of complimentary for- 
mality which, regrettable as it might be in setting up 
an awkward precedent, had to be conceded to meet the 
growing demand in the Dominions for complete equality 
of status. What Lord Curzon had signally failed to sense 
was the fact that the time has now finally gone when 
powerful and intelligent communities like the Dominions 
are content to accept such foreign policies as Downing 
Street, in its wisdom, is pleased to distil. They have 
accumulated political experience and wisdom, they are 
free from many of the traditions and prejudices which 
envelop British statecraft, and the war and its after- 
math has bred in them the belief that there is no 
department of their national life which they cannot 
manage as satisfactorily as any Government which 
Britain is likely to possess in the coming years. Some 
of them possess civil servants who cannot be matched in 
Whitehall for knowledge of international affairs 
combined with liberality of outlook. Under such con- 
ditions any expectation that the Dominions would for 
ever accept the ipse dizits of the Foreign Office upon such 
a complicated question as the Japanese Alliance was a 
piece of unjustifiable optimism. 

There is reason to believe that the intelligence ser- 
vice of the Foreign Office had provided it with a very 
inadequate account of the state of American opinion 
upon the subject, and it was only when the Canadian 
delegation arrived, upon whose members knowledge of 
the American viewpoint is thrust daily through a score 
of channels, that some inkling of the realities of the 
situation began to permeate Downing Street. The 
Canadian Premier’s whole political record—he was 
one of the strongest opponents of reciprocity in 1911 
—belies the charge that he is pro-American, but his 
responsibilities and duties make him intimately aware of 
the close ties of relationship which geographical juxta- 
position has woven between the two North American 
democracies. He knows that Canadian farmers are at 
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present suffering heavy financial loss through the inci- 
dence of the American emergency tariff, and that its 
cancellation would be an inestimable boon to them; he 
is aware that Canada owns many hundreds of miles of 
railway under the American flag, and he is conscious of 
the existence of intricate disputes about the allocation of 
water power on rivers forming the boundary between, or 
flowing through both countries. The endorsement of any 
foreign policy which would offend American suscepti- 
bilities could not fail to have adverse reactions 
on vital Canadian interests. In face of such facts 
he was compelled to offer opposition to the designs 
of the Foreign Office and threaten that Canada would 
reserve the right to contract out of the Japanese Treaty. 
The rest of the story is completely known—the panic in 
Downing Street at the prospect of this obvious breach 
in the diplomatic unity of the Commonwealth, the hasty 
resort to the device of Lord Birkenhead’s intervention, 
and the suspension of any decision upon the renewal of 
the Alliance. 

The delay was invaluable; the resistance of the 
Canadian and South African Premiers proved to the 
American administration and people that there existed 
in the British Commonwealth a large body of opinion 
which was not prepared to sacrifice American friendship 
to the claims of Real-Politik, and a new situation 
developed. President Harding had, ever since his 
accession to office, been meditating a conference upon 
disarmament, and now he saw a psychological opportu- 
nity. He issued invitations for a double conference at 
Washington to be held before the end of the year, and 
proposed for its consideration the problems of the Pacific 
Ocean and the limitation of armaments by mutual agree- 
ment. Certain difficulties have developed about the 
scope and method of the Washington Conference, but 
they are being rapidly adjusted, and it is expected that 
the delegates of the interested Powers will meet in the 
American capital about November 11th. Prudence and 
experience of the temper of the present rulers of the 
world would counsel against roseate hopes of great 
results from the gathering, but its possibilities are 
enormous, and for the chance of grasping them Great 
Britain owes a deep measure of gratitude to the Premiers 
of Canada and South Africa. 

Some of the shrewder Imperialists make keen and 
anxious notation of the growing tendency of the 
Dominions to take their own line in many vital matters. 
They know that Mr. Hughes is neither politically nor 
physically immortal, that Mr. Meighen’s successor is 
likely to be even less pliable than he has proved, and 
that General Smuts will never be replaced by an ardent 
Imperialist. They are wont to attribute this new dis- 
position to the bouleversement of the war and its effects 
in increasing the self-confidence of the younger nations, 
and to lay no small part of the blame at the door of 
skilful propagandists of nationalist doctrines whose 
efforts have been inadequately combated. But this 
pleasant theory misses the mark. The roots of the 
divergence grow deeper. The people of the Dominions 
are discovering a growing impatience with certain 
features of British civilization, which they regard as 
obsolete as crinolines and stage coaches. They have 
no particular quarrel with the monarchy in the abstract, 
but they are highly critical of the exaggerated senti- 
mentality which envelops it, and of the caste structure 
of which it is the keystone. They have no confidence 
in the ability of the British public-school system, with 
its archaic prejudices and curious standards of learning, 
to produce a class of men competent to deal with their 
problems, They are firmly convinced of the obscurantism 





of the Foreign Office, and keenly sensitive of the fine 
contempt in which it holds the capacities of their repre- 
sentative politicians and officials. Till the whole British 
system of education and government is democratized, 
there will always be grave difficulties in the way of com- 
plete sympathy between Britain and her Dominions. 

There has been nothing more farcical than the efforts 
of the British governing classes to assume for themselves 
a monopoly of affection for the Dominions. In point of 
fact, the ruling classes and plutocracy of Britain have 
never shown any partiality for the Dominions except 
when they proved themselves useful in a commercial or 
military sense. As Mr. Duncan Hall pointed out in his 
book, ‘‘ The British Commonwealth of Nations,’’ the 
revival of sympathy for the Colonies coincided with the 
advent of the working classes to political responsibility 
in 1867. The workers of Great Britain have long 
looked upon the overseas communities as Elysian lands 
where property was decently distributed, game laws 
unknown, caste barriers derided, and wages good. 
Dominion Nationalism has always grown apace when 
reaction was enthroned at Westminster, and if 
Mr. George only knew it, the record of his Government 
has been the greatest factor in the determination of 
Canada and other Dominions to reserve complete con- 
trol over their own destinies. Let a more honest and 
more democratic Government be set up in Britain, and 
all fears of separatist tendencies and diplomatic particu- 
larism on the part of the Dominions would vanish with 
the morning mists. Meanwhile, they have this summer 
intervened effectively in a Liberal direction in the field 
of foreign affairs, and rescued the British people from 
dangers in which the folly of their own rulers would 
have involved them. As the years roll on the Dominion 
influence in foreign affairs will steadily increase, and 
the monopolist supremacy of the Foreign Office will 
necessarily wane. Some happy day the Dominion Parlia- 
ments will decide to set up their own Foreign Affairs 
Committee, demand that all the arcana of the foreign 
relations and diplomacy of the Commonwealth be sub- 
mitted to its scrutiny, and insist that the régime of 
mystery and jugglery come to an end in favor of open 
co-operative action through the channel of the League 
of Nations. 

HEsPERICUS, 





A London Diarn. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

Tue great Northcliffe tumult has sunk to a storm in 
a tea-cup, for if Lord Northcliffe did not see the young 
‘man of the “ New York Times,’”’ and Mr. Steed did not 
tell him that the King had ordered the Prime Minister to 
stop the shooting in Ireland, it was a little otiose for Mr. 
George to bring down a Royal message of denial to the 
House of Commons and for Mr. Thomas to assure 
it that he would never desert the British Monarchy. 
Why, in fact, the Premier should not have inquired 
before he shot (it appears that the famous interview was 
never even ascribed to Lord Northcliffe), and 
why, in any case, he should have troubled the 
King, I do not profess to know. The story was 
improbable: and the Prime Minister, greatly daring, 
might have matched his word against an American 
reporter's. But here Liberals must be careful. No one 
who believes in a constitutional Monarch can allow the 
King to be quoted against his Minister. Supposing King 
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George had actually tried to veto coercion in Ireland, 
and his design had become public? The Prime Minister 
would have resigned, and the country would have been in 
an uproar. Some might have applauded ; how would they 
have looked when the next King vetoed self-govern- 
ment? Kings are normally conservative; but under the 
shelter of a responsible Ministry, they can be so and yet 
be powerless to stop progress as the early Hanoverians 
stopped it. That was the moral of Queen Victoria’s 
career, which Mr. Strachey has now thoroughly 
elucidated. She was a natural Tory, if ever there was 
one; but she had to take the Liberal and Home Rule 
period as it came, and did so, on the whole, with a 
tolerable grace. I should not like to exchange this 
irresponsibility for the most democratically minded 
Sovereign who ever trod in George ITI.’s shoes. 


MEANWHILE, so experienced a dealer with journalism 
as the Prime Minister might have taken the 
American newspaper “story’’ with a grain of salt. 
The “New York Times”’ is quite a nice paper 
of its kind. But he is a Spartan editor who can lock the 
door on the American genius for decorative reporting. Is 
truth the measure of the “ good story’’? Then even the 
douce and soberly written “ Times ’’ has changed a little 
from the days when the “ New Republic”’ could thus 
describe its famous contribution to the history of 
Bolshevism :— 


“The picture of the relations of Lenin and 
Trotsky, as drawn month by month by the ‘ Times,’ has 
been at once puzzling and exciting. On March 12th, 
1918, Trotsky had been dismissed by Lenin, a month 
after the latter had fled to Riga (February 19th). By 
June 29th of the same year they were sufficiently recon- 
ciled to have fled together to the Murmansk coast. 
Yet on August 12th they were preparing their escape 
to Berlin. The next day, by a quick change of plan, 
they had taken refuge at Kronstadt. They lived in 
peace until January 9th, 1919, when Lenin was 
arrested because of a disagreement with Trotsky (a 
week later Lenin arrived at Barcelona). Again, on 
April 3rd, 1919, there was a ‘ break’ between them, but 
no arrests were made. Lenin was at liberty until 
September 26th, 1919, when he was overthrown and 
imprisoned in the Kremlin. On October 9th he was 
rearrested, and on October 14th he was held a prisoner 
by the Bolsheviki to prevent his escape. A year later 
he was tried for ‘ abuse of power,’ but on the 2nd of 
last March he had fled from Moscow, where he is still.”’ 


Ir the Lords are kept sitting into September over 
the Key Industries Bill, as Lord Crewe foresees, they 
will have gained next to nothing by deciding against an 
early adjournment in August and a reassembling in 
November. Indeed, the signs of the moment would 
seem to point to a November session in any event, which 
would mean some weeks of enforced idleness for the 


Peers pending the arrival from the Commons of the 


next, and perhaps the last, Home Rule Bill. A less 
shortsighted leadership on the Government side would 
have perceived the advantage of the Crewe plan and 
hastened to fit it into an unavoidable time-table. But its 
rejection, I imagine, though based on a pretended soli- 
citude for the Safeguarding of Industries Bill, must have 
been primarily due to the benevolent interest shown in 
the proposal by Lord Salisbury, between whom and the 
Lord Chancellor a bitter personal duel has been going on 
for the last two years for the direction of the leaderless 
Die-hard vote. On this occasion the Lord Chancellor 
won, but only in an oblique and essentially indecisive 
fashion. 

I rancy Lord Northcliffe did Lord Curzon an 
injustice when he accused him of cancelling the Wash- 
ington dinner, and ordering an official boycott. At least, 








this was not, as Lord Northcliffe supposes, his practice in 
India. An Indian ex-editor assures me that he prose- 
cuted only one Indian paper during his seven years’ 
Viceroyalty. He was also scrupulous to avoid the official 
boycott. Papers might attack him, but their privileges 
at Simla were never withheld or curtailed. Later on, 
when he had left the country, the policy was changed. 
But if anything, reprisals on the Press were a feature of 
Lord Minto’s Government, not Lord Curzon’s. 


A LeTTerR from Dr. Hertz, of Vienna, gives me an 
interesting picture of a kind of semi-renaissance of the 
beautiful city. It is tolerably certain that she is not 
going under, for the reason that Central Europe has 
begun to remember the economic service she stands for. 
This is apart from her enduring quality as a centre of 
science, medicine, technical skill, painting, and music. 
This recurring strength lies in her banking system and 
the long experience she has gained under it, and her 
transit trade, which her unrivalled situation attracts. 
Prague has tried to compete with Vienna for this distinc- 
tion, but she has failed, and now that the Succession 
States are beginning to see the error of their earlier ways, 
and freer trade is opening out, Vienna has begun to 
breathe again. She has also profited by the economic 
disruption. The barriers and frictions between the new 
States made it necessary to have a central clearing-house 
for their commercial absurdities. This Vienna has 
become. She is now the central market and meeting- 
point for all the Succession States. New banks, with 
gorgeous premises, have sprung up to satisfy these 
needs, and thus to control the fantastic dance of the 
foreign exchanges. The Stock Exchange seethes with the 
torrent of speculation, to which all the new States con- 
tribute. Foreign merchants consign their goods to 
Vienna as a kind of free port and a distributing centre for 
old Austria-Hungary and the East of Europe. These 
changes create an air of bustle and excitement and a 
vesture of extravagant luxury. The people who sustain 
it are largely foreigners, hated by the Viennese and 
denounced by them as profiteers. These adventurers are 
buying up with their “sound money ’’ the remains of 
Austria’s historic wealth, the stores heaped up by the 
fancy and elegance of centuries. There is, therefore, a 
dark side to this garish brightness, sharply and 
particularly visible in the lives of the workers. 


I nope that the coming questions on what the 
“Times ’’ calls “‘ doped’’ news will really get to the 
bottom of a highly complicated affair. There is no 
connection between ‘‘ Reuter’s ’’ and this Foreign Office 
propaganda. What one is probably witnessing is 
a slop-over into peace-times of the propagandist 
work of the Foreign Office during the war. I 
am sure that all this coloring of news in the interest 
of Governments, and even of particular statesmen 
in Governments, is wrong. But I doubt whether we 
began it. The French official propaganda is unceasing. 
It is also extremely clever and unscrupulous. It 
goes all over Europe, and deeply impregnates its public 
opinion. I suppose some mitigating agent is thought 
to be necessary. Imperialistic France is cuch a 
portent as to disturb many men’s thoughts and unsettle 
many old international habits. One can feel this and 
yet conclude firmly that her example is one to be avoided. 


I came across Mr. Burdett-Coutts in his mid-career 
in Parliament, and saw something of him and his 
Baroness, then a rather silent, though observant, figure, 
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to whom his behavior was tender, and even reverential. 
Beneath Burdett-Coutts’s dandiacal body and air there 
was a pretty stout heart and a good, even remarkable, 
faculty for work. He was independent, as he showed 
in his successful onslaught on our medical service in the 
South African War. And he was a formidable hand at 
sustaining a case as well as raising it. He had more 
character than his brilliant, erratic brother; and greater 
depth of feeling. 


I suppose it is a pointless thing to say, but I con- 
fess to having taken small pleasure from the singing of 
Caruso. The power of his voice (which was wonderful) 
seemed to be in excess of what was needful for the pro- 
duction of beautiful sound; and its splendor of tone 
was marred for me by the impression the artist gave of 
coarseness in physique and shallowness in mentality. 
This arose, no doubt, from a defective gift of esthetic 
enjoyment ; all I can say is that it never occurred when 
de Reszke was singing. Then, mind and ear were equally 
satisfied; and if the singer’s voice was not quite so 
magnificent as Caruso’s, its exquisite using made that, 
and more than that, up for me. Neither was an unpre- 
meditated strain; but de Reszke’s seemed to me to come 
from the diviner region. 





I ossERVE our Press moralists to be mightily engaged 
with Mr. Justice Eve’s reply to Mr. Maugham’s remark 
that Sir Thomas Beecham had spent a fortune on promot- 
ing music in this country. ‘“ What good is it?’’ asked 
Mr. Justice Eve, saying what Mr. Podsnap has always 
said on art, and what four Philistine Englishmen out of 
five think about music. Why shouldn’t they? No 
British Government that I ever knew or heard of treated 
music as being of any “good’’ whatever. And no 
Englishman who believed in it, and spent money, brains, 
energy, health, or even life in interpreting and further- 
ing it, was ever (officially) thought to be other than a fool 
for his pains. That has been Sir Thomas’s meed for 
introducing thousands of his countrymen to one of the 
most beautiful things in the world—that is to say, the 
fitting and delicate production of an opera by Mozart. 
Then why blame Mr. Justice Eve? 


I am glad to see “ Old Etonian,’’ in the “ Times,”’ 
rebuking our “effeminate’’ youth. ‘“ Effeminate,”’ 
perhaps, is not quite the word for boys who of delibera- 
tion wear flannel collars at luncheon parties, and straw 
hats at the Eton and Harrow match. Such conduct seems 
to be of the rude Scythian, not to say vulgar barbarian 
type, rather than of the over-delicate Persian. What, 
frankly, one does not like is “ Old Etonian’s’’ further 
charge against our young men that they neglect cricket 
and have a passion for lawn tennis. Now our great 
national game was kept alive during the war merely by 
being talked about at Pall Mall luncheon tables by “ Old 
Etonian ’’ and his like; hence its glorious renaissance at 
the Test Matches and elsewhere. When our boys 
came back they should have thought of this. One of 
them suggests that the trenches gave them something 
else to think about; another seems to have told “ Old 
Etonian,’’ when rebuked in a “ friendly and bantering 
way,’’ that he should do as he pleased, which is probably 
what “Old Etonian’’ did when he was young enough. 
That does not strike one as at all a nice spirit; but, after 
all, one must make some allowance for that fatal four 
years’ intermission of the true Etonian mould. 


‘A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters. 


AN ISLAND OF THE BLESSED. 


‘“ THERE is a happy land, Far, far away! ’’ It has been 
the dream of men and poets from earliest recorded time. 
Far away rose Hesiod’s Islands of the Blessed—far away 
beside the stream of Ocean whirling around the inhabited 
earth, and amid their fertility, yielding fruits sweet as 
honey three times a year, dwelt the souls of heroes—the 
demigods who died in the ancient wars of Thebes and 
Troy. Far away—at the very end of the world—lay 
Homer’s Elysian plain, where life was easiest, for no 
snow came there, no terrible storm, nor rain, but Ocean 
always sent a whispering western breeze to keep one cool 
and cheerful. And far away, too, for Homer was the 
Olympian height, where the gods sit for ever secure, 
unshaken by winds, untouched by rain or snow, while 
around them the cloudless air was spread, flooded with 
pellucid light. So Pindar tells of the Isles of the Blessed, 
where Kronos reigned, and the Ocean breezes always 
blew. And so to the unbelieving Roman poet, when the 
thought of his great Master had scattered his human 
fears, and cleft the ramparts of the world until he beheld 
the Universe driving through a vast inane—so to him, 
too, was revealed the solemnity of gods, and those quiet 
seats which neither winds might shake, nor showers 
drench, nor frozen snow whiten with its fall ; but always 
the sky covered them with cloudless canopy, and in 
unlimited light they smiled. Far away to the Norseman 
was the Walhalla, where heroes enjoyed long days of 
warfare, and wounds that healed at sundown, and love 
and revelry renewed from night to night. Far away to 
the Irishman was the Land of Youth, Tirnanoge, the 
Land of Heart’s Desire, I-Brazil, the Islands of Rest, 
which may sometimes still be seen from the cliffs of 
Achill, and could be fixed for ever if only a boat sailed 
quickly enough in pursuit to put fire upon them. And 
so we come to Arthur’s island-valley of Avilion :— 


‘‘Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadowed, happy fair with orchard-lawns 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.”’ 


And still further down the course of time we find the 
blissful picture :— 


‘‘Oh, what pleasures there await us! 
There the tempests cease to roar ; 
There it is that those who hate us 
Shall molest our peace no more ; 
Trouble ceases 
On that tranquil, happy shore.” 


In which we may observe the introduction of a mental or 
spiritual blessedness in the absence of enemies—the same 
blessedness as is felt in Rupert Brooke’s vision of a fish’s 
heaven :— 


“Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 
Fish say, in the Eternal Brook, 
But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mad, celestially fair; 
Fat caterpillars drift around, 
And Paradisal grubs are found ; 
Unfading moths, immortal flies, 
And the worm that never dies. 
And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish.” 


And now there has fallen into our hands a descrip- 
tion of another Island of the Blessed, still existent, or 
only half vanishing from earthly sight. It is contained 
in a book called “ Tahiti, by Tihoti’’ (Grant Richards), 
and even the author’s name has a blessed sound till we 
find that “ Tihoti’’ is the nearest that the innocent 
islanders could get to our familiar “ George,’’ and that 
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the author really was George Calderon, son of the 
painter, and himself a man of strangely varied energy 
and talent, till all energy and talent were ended upon 
the slope of Achi Baba, overlooking the Dardanelles. 
Smitten with the love of primitive and innocent things, 
he lived long among the islanders of Tahiti, mingled with 
them, learnt their language, heard their legends, wore 
little more than their dress, and ate their food of cocoa- 
nuts and bananas. In hopes of creating the atmosphere 
right, he dreamed over his book so long that death took 
him suddenly before it was quite finished, but enough was 
done to show his quality; for it is one of those travel 
books in which the artist himself is shown. He has, 
besides, added some fifty portrait drawings, sketched 
with something more than hereditary skill. 

Discovered first by a Spaniard or Portuguese three 
centuries ago, and then again discovered by Captain 
Wallis, who, in 1767, inevitably called it ‘ George III.’s 
Island,’’ and for the third time by a Frenchman, who 
called it “‘ La Nouvelle Cythére,’’? Tahiti must certainly 
be identified with one of those missing Islands of the 
Blessed. Here is a description on the very first page :— 

‘There is no winter there; flowers and fruits are 
always in season. There are no dangerous beasts or 
venomous insects; no malaria or fever; there is food 
wherever you go, good drinking water in every stream, 
shelter enough of nights under every tree; and the 
people are happy, beautiful, and kind.” 

Broad lights and shadows are: diffused over the 
landscape. All is clear and lustrous. Unlike savages, 
the Tahitians have no apprehension of evil, unless, 
perhaps, of the demons who haunt the mountains in a 
rather jolly manner. ‘The people,’’ we read, “ live 
quiet and secure in a place where there is no want of 
anything on the earth. They have lost the native word 
for enemy.’’ They live as children of Nature, always 
beginning at the beginning, and occupied with the primi- 
tive and necessary labors. Their table-cloth is a banana 
leaf, as we suppose Paul and Virginia’s was, though, if 
we remember right, the banana leaf served for umbrella 
as well. As you pass before their huts, they cry : “ Good- 
morning, come and eat! Good-evening, come and 
sleep! ’’ In answer to a letter of introduction, a native 
Tahitian wrote :— 

‘‘ Whosoever is worthy to be your friend is worthy 
to be my friend. If you send me from one to five 
persons at a time, they are welcome; or if you send me 
from five to ten persons at a time, they are welcome; 


beyond that number it would begin to grow incon- 
venient.’’ 


A Tahitian once asked George Calderon, “If an 
Englishman sat in his doorway at nightfall and saw a 
man from Tahiti passing on the road, would he cry out, 
‘“Haere mai taoto!’ (‘Come and sleep!’)?’’ But 
Calderon could only hang his head, for, in the consecrated 
phrase of a Cabinet Minister, the answer was in the 
negative. The Tahitians are so indifferent to ambition, 
honors, and money-making that they have no word for 
“ suecess,’’ and even those who spoke French (as many 
do, since the island is a French possession) could not make 
ead or tail of any French equivalent. For musical 
instruments they have drums, flutes, pan-pipes, and 
conchs, just as the Blessed probably had on the Greek 
islands; and their tunes are built on five notes, from 
G-flat to E-flat above, which scaie, so far as we know, 
coincides with the music of the spheres. They eat up 
everything on their plates or banana leaves—fish bones, 
heads, tails, and all—just as old Father William devoured 
the goose with the bones and the beak—and so save 
waste and washing up. They have few letters in their 
alphabet, but make lavish use of what they have, and 
their words convey a fine feeling of leisure. The Tahitian 





for bee, for instance, is “‘ Manu-manu-hamani-maa-mona- 
mona.’’ We would gladly give the Tahitian for bumble- 
bee also, but it is crowded out. 

They rarely tell the truth, because it is so dull, and 
they are an imaginative people. They feel a natural 
repugnance to work, but are always amused at watching 
the Europeans toiling and sweating, when they might so 
easily do nothing. As to appearance, we read that all 
have the Polynesian lips, protruding like negroes’ lips, 
but finely and delicately formed :— 


‘With Marae it was no more than the daintiest 
pouting—the upper lip delicately retroussée in a very 
carefully modelled Cupid’s bow. She had the color so 
often met in books, so seldom seen in real Polynesian 
life—a pale coffee, no darker than a dark European’s. 
One could almost fancy a little ruddiness in her cheeks, 
her full, round cheeks; something European, too, in 
her eyes, royally full eyes @ fleur de téte, like all the 
Polynesians, with the incredibly long curved lashes 
which all Polynesians have, and a sort of half-sleepy, 
half-timid veiledness in them. I asked her what they 
do of an evening. She said: ‘One evening we sing; 
another we go to bed.’ ”’ 

What more fitting answer for an inhabitant of the 
Blessed Isles? But Calderon thought that even in the 
native gaiety there was something hard and sharp and 
piercing. “There is an undercurrent of great sadness 
in the beauty of the world for them.’’ Was it that they 
knew themselves mortal after all? Or was it a dim 
consciousness that they were too much inclined to shirk 
the jolts and jostlings of this rough world, “ Et propter 
vitam vivendi perdere causas’’? In either case, mis- 
sionary sects and French government are effecting a 
transformation in native life. Captain Cook estimated 
the population at 200,000; there are only 10,000 now. 
Those two agencies, says the author, are destroying “ the 
strange and wonderful way of life which God for some 
reason permitted to these islands in the far-off days ’’— 
destroying the traditions, the language, the music, and 
the poetry of the islanders, harnessing them to uncon- 
genial labor, and teaching them the trade of the bordello. 
Europeans and Americans, we are told, have introduced 
coffee, manioc, vanilla, oxen, goats, mice, mosquitoes, 
fleas, bicycles, sewing-machines, telephones, ice-works, 
concertinas, cotton frocks, corrugated iron, Christianity, 
Mormonism, Munyon’s remedies, mouth-organs, milk- 
shakes, and tuberculosis. From the earliest appearance 
of civilization, George Calderon says, syphilis has wiped 
out nine-tenths of the men and women. It almest seems 
as though the blessings of civilization did not agree with 
the Islands of the Blessed. 





A “MUNDIC”’ CURRENCY. 


LarcE populations, not only in European countries, but 
in parts of Africa, Asia, and even America, untouched by 
the devastation of war, are suffering starvation or are 
in dire want. Why? Not because the world is lacking 
in foods, materials, tools, fuel, transport, or willing 
labor, but because the factors of production and 
consumption cannot be distributed and utilized. Most 
of them are piled up in idle superfluity, together with a 
corresponding quantity of unemployed labor, in certain 
parts of the world. The goods they would go to make 
cannot get made. The mouths they would go to feed can- 
not get fed, or the bodies clothed, because they cannot 
first get marketed. Those who want them cannot pay for 
them in money that is acceptable. Within each country, 
except where unlimited inflation has ruined confidence, 
buying and selling of such articles as can be produced 
from internal resources continues to take place, but 
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freedom of international purchasing has gone. It is not 
only the war-stricken and impoverished countries that 
suffer because they cannot buy materials and commodities 
they need, but uninjured countries like the United States, 
Australia, Sweden, Denmark, and Great Britain, because 
they cannot sell the goods they can make. Hence this 
vast mass of unemployment, due primarily to the failure 
of international markets, but extending by a necessary 
infection to internal markets. 

Now part of this trouble may be attributed to sheer 
lack of credit among the broken countries of Europe, and 
can only be remedied by a temporary supply upon the 
Ter Meulen, or some larger, bolder plan. But much of it 
is due, not to the absence, but to the bad quality of the 
purchasing power for purposes of external trade. This 
is best approached from the side of the would-be sellers. 
They cannot sell the goods they have on hand, and will 
not order fresh supplies from those who make them, 
because they cannot have a reasonable assurance of 
getting payment to cover costs with a reasonable profit. 
This is the problem of the broken and fluctuating 
exchanges. Nobody knows how to plan his operations, 
either for buying or for selling in foreign markets, 
because of the huge unpredictable movements of 
exchange. 

Can nothing be done to stabilize exchange? Every- 
thing at present tends to aggravate the trouble: the 
political insecurity, the setting up of new tariff obstruc- 
tions, and the gambling of the financial speculators in 
foreign moneys. IJt is idle to talk of the restoration of the 
gold standard. In international trade a _ metallic 
reserve and guarantee will long continue to be indispen- 
sable. But gold in its capacity of standard is dis- 
credited. It does not “stand.’’ It swells or shrinks to 
a damaging extent in relation to the general body of 
wealth it is set to value. This is no new discovery, but 
war and post-war experience have made matters worse. 
There is not enough gold; it is piled up in Washington 
and a few other centres; movements of prices are so 
extreme that few can afford to make long-dated contracts 
in terms of gold. 

In a word, if we want stability of exchanges, we may 
do best to find a standard and a unit of currency outside 
of gold. This is no novel project. Economists have dis- 
cussed it for a century, and since the writings of Jevons 
an increasing number have developed at least a platonic 
affection for some commodity standard more 
steadily representative than gold or silver. These 
metals will continue to be necessary as material 
guarantees ‘because of their unbelief.’’ But for a 
measure of values we may better look to some staple com- 
modity of general use, such as wheat, or, better still, to 
some weighted combination of leading foods and 
materials. 

An interesting project with this end in view has been 
brought to our notice. It proposes the establishment— 
either by the League of Nations, or by some group of 
nations with stable Governments—of an International 
Currency Board, empowered to issue currency notes in 
terms of a unit based on the average value of four bushels 
of wheat over the past fifty years, “ with a fixed normal 
ratio to such unit of the unit of each nation represented 
on the Board, calculated on the basis of their existing 
ratios to the £ sterling.”” This international unit is 
styled the ‘ Mundic,’’ and the international or 
‘“Mundic’’ notes are to be secured by the adoption by 
each nation of a special duty upon its import and export 
trade sufficient to secure the safety of the Mundic notes 
issued to it, and to meet expenses of administration. A 
metal reserve for this currency is to be provided by each 
nation paying in half-yearly instalments a proportion of 





the face value of the currency issued to it sufficient to give 
the needed security. 

The international currency thus furnished would not, 
however, be utilized directly by persons engaged in 
foreign trade. Each country would appoint a Represen- 
tative Bank, in the Foreign Trade Branch of which the 
Treasury would deposit the ‘“‘ Mundic’’ notes allotted to 
it. This bank would take powers to issue national cur- 
rency against such notes up to, say, 50 per cent of their 
face value. “A debtor in any country will pay his 
account through his banker, who will issue a draft on his 
Representative Bank for the equivalent in ‘ Mundics’: 
this will be remitted to the creditor abroad, and paid by 
him to his bankers, who will credit him with the equiva- 
lent amount in national currency at the normal rate of 
exchange.”’ 

The “ Mundic currency,”’ in other words, is exclu- 
sively devoted to the settlement of international balances 
and nowhere passes into private use. It does not super- 
sede or interfere with the ordinary processes of finance. 
It simply supplements them for purposes of international 
payments. But, by stopping traders from having to 
make and receive payments from abroad in fluctuating 
national currencies, it removes the present blind uncer- 
tainty as to the real wealth which such payments 
represent. Not less important, it puts an end to the 
dangerous and demoralizing games which speculators 
everywhere are playing with the property and lives of 
other people. Finally, by helping to break the vicious 
circle which drives the weak financial nations towards 
ever more inflation, in order at once to supply the internal 
needs of their Governments and to push their export 
trade, it would help to stabilize their internal currency 
and to put their foreign trade upon its natural basis. 
This restored stability of national, as well as international 
currencies would, in its turn, restore confidence in 
future values, the lack of which, as we have seen, lies 
at the root of all our business troubles. In a word, 
stabilized exchange would stimulate foreign trade, thus 
disposing in the world-market of the locked-up stores of 
foods, materials, and transport, and stimulating more 
production for export trade. The reactions of this 
revived foreign trade would at once rouse to activity the 
various branches of national trade and give employment 
to the plant and labor which everywhere stand idle. 

If we interpret correctly the proposal, it would not 
be open to the deadly charge brought against so many 
schemes for the supply of easy credit, that of more 
inflation. The machinery of “ Mundic currency,’’ 
properly constructed upon a basis of national contribu- 
tions, would no more bring about inflation than does a 
bank when it makes an advance to a customer and enables 
him to produce goods which otherwise would not have 
been produced, or to carry on a trade which otherwise 
would not have existed. An increase of purchasing 
power which has the necessary effect of bringing about 
a corresponding increase of supply of goods or services 
does not raise prices and is not rightly called inflation. 

There are many possible variations and improve- 
ments of this scheme for stabilizing the exchanges. All of 
them involve international association, first of financial 
experts, afterwards of Governments. We believe there 
is among the bankers and practical financiers of the 
various countries a growing and a keen recognition of the 
necessity of taking some such concerted and early 
measure to correct the violent oscillations of the 
exchanges. This, surely, is a task peculiarly appropriate 
to such a Conference as was assembled last autumn by 
the League of Nations at Brussels. The single fruit of 
that Conference, the Ter Meulen credit scheme for the 
allocation of special foreign credits to weak States, in no 
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wise conflicts with the larger and more durable purpose | 


of the proposal for a new standard and unit of inter- 
national currency. Designed primarily as a remedy for 
the present economic malady, such a financial instru- 
ment, could it be once well established, would form in 
itself a most potent guarantee of pacific internationalism. 





Letters to the Editor. 


REUTERS AND GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


Srr,—An editorial note in the last issue of THE NaTION | 


AND THE ATHEN2ZUM appears to be based upon the assump- 
tion that the British Foreign Office telegram which recently 
provoked a discussion in the Norwegian Storthing was a 
Reuter message. It was not, as you will see from the 
enclosed cuttings from the “Times” of July 23rd and 
July 28th. 

Reuters had nothing whatever to do with the telegram. 
Reuters’ correspondent at Christiania, like other corre- 
spondents, simply reported the criticism provoked by the 
telegram in the Storthing and in the Press, and to render 
these criticisms intelligible he reproduced the telegram. 

Your note proceeds: ‘“‘ We imagine that during the war, 
Reuter, like other Press agencies, came under Government 
control, but we and the public suppose it to be now under 
private ownership and direction.” 

To the best of our knowledge and belief, none of the 
Press agencies was under control during the war. Reuters 
certainly was not. It was, and, as you suppose, still is, 
“under private ownership and direction.”’ 

We entirely agree with you in insisting upon the 
independence of the Press and upon the essential necessity 
of keeping pure the sources of its information. To do so has 
always been Reuters’ aim, and the aim, we feel sure, of 
every other reputable British news agency.—Yours, &c., 

S. Carty CLEMENTS, 
Manager and Secretary. 

Reuters Limited, 24, Old Jewry, London, E.C. 2. 

August 4th, 1921. 

[We are glad to publish this letter, for it entirely clears 

up a misapprehension.—Ep., NaTION AND ATHENEZUM.] 


“SPECIAL FAVORS’’ AND THE PRESS. 

Smr,—The Prime Minister's threat to the ‘“ Times ” 
should not be permitted to pass out of memory as a trivial 
event. It is not trivial; it is vastly important. It involves 
the whole question of a “kept” Press, and the formal 
recognition in this country of the official and semi-official 
system of the chief Continental nations. The Prime Minister 
speaks of tradition. It is the tradition of the English Press 
that it has kept itself free from official influences, that it 
has not bartered its support for crumbs of news or doles of 
patronage, that it honestly expresses its own views, whether 
for good or for evil. 

We know, of course, that one Ministry after another has 
desired to establish special relations with the ‘ Times,” and 
that individual Ministers have, like Lord Randolph 
Churchill, for instance, taken it into their eonfidence, for 
purposes of their own, at critical moments in their career, 
or, more commonly, when they wished to sway policy against 
their colleagues; but it has never before been so plainly 
indicated as now that these “ revelations,” these “ special 
favors,’’ this Ministerial nursing of one newspaper to the 
neglect of all others, were things conditional on the con- 
tinuance of a support which must necessarily, under the 
circumstances, be irsincere. 

Traditional! What would John Walter the Second, who 
was the greatest man of his line, have said in reply to 
Mr. Lloyd George? He attacked Lord Melville, one of Pitt’s 
Ministers, on grounds supplied by an official inquiry. Here 
is his narrative of what ensued :— 

‘* The editor’s father held at that time, and had held 
for eighteen years before, the situation of printer to the 
Customs. The editor knew the disposition of the man whose 
conduct he found himself obliged to condemn; yet he never 
refrained a moment, on that account, from speaking of the 
Catamaran expedition as it merited, or from bestowing on 


| the “tradition” has changed, and that “ 


the practices disclosed in the Tenth Report the terms of 
reprobation with which they were greeted by the general 
sense of the country. The result was as he had appre- 
hended. Without the allegation of a single complaint the 
family was deprived of the business, which had long been 
discharged by it, of printing for the Customs.”’ 

Later on, after Pitt’s death, and the reconstruction of 

his Ministry— 


““ A copy of a memorial, to be presented to the Treasury, 
was submitted to the editor for his signature ; but believing, 
for certain reasons, that this bare recognition of an injury 
was likely to be considered as a favor entitling those who 
granted it to a certain degree of influence over the politics 
of the journal, the editor refused to sign, or to have any 
concern in presenting the memorial. But he did even more 
than this; for, finding that a memorial was still likely to 
be presented, he wrote to those from whom the restoration 
of the employment was to spring, disavowing on his part 
(with whom the sole conducting of the paper remained) all 
share in an application which the conceived was meant to 
fetter the freedom of that paper.’’ 


Mr. Lloyd George may have found that since those days 
special favors ” 


| nowadays, sometimes at least, produce special favors in 


| 
return. 


Lord Northcliffe may congratulate himself that he 


' cannot, like Joha Walter the Second, be condemned to the 





pillory, and that the Serjeant-at-Arms, and not the Prime 
Minister, is responsible for the privileged position which the 
“Times” enjoys in the Press Gallery of the Houses of 
Parliament. 

But this is not merely a quarrel between the Prime 
Minister and a former friend in the Press. It is a matter 
affecting the interests and the independence of the Press in 
general. The “ special favors” ac:orded to one newspaper, 
whatever their occasion and their purpose, have always been 
a wrong done to other newspapers, sometimes of much larger 
circulation. There never was, and there never can be, any 
excuse for them that is not founded on motives of which 
any Government, or any Department, ought to be ashamed. 

Then, of course, there is the higher consideration, on 
which it would be impossible to dilate without taking up too 
much of your space. Is the official journal to become a 
recognized entity on this side of the Channel, as the Prime 
Minister seems to suggest? We have the “ Lloyd George 
Press.’ Is not that a most reprehensible and dangerous 
novelty? What should we have said of a Gladstone Press? 
What would Mr. Gladstone have said about it himself? In 
particular, what would he have said about the huckstering 
of “ special favors,” by Ministers of the Crown, in return 
for Press support that might otherwise have been withheld? 
—Yours, &c., 


Aaron WiaTson. 
Lacock, Wilts. 


THE CASE OF MR. B. G. HORNIMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. B. G. Horniman, Editor of the “ Bombay 
Chronicle,” who had been domiciled in India for thirteen 
years, was summarily deported from Bombay to London on 
April 26th, 1919, being given half-an-hour to dress and 
pack before being taken, closely guarded, aboard ship, the 
vessel sailing the next day at noon. The city of Bombay was, 
at the time, in a perfectly peaceful state. 

No reason was assigned for this arbitrary act of deporta- 
tion beyond the stereotyped formula of the Regulations under 
the Defence of India Act (the Indian “ D.O.R.A.”), that the 
Local Government “ had reason to believe that Mr. Horniman 
had acted, was acting, or was about to act in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety,’ &. While Mr. Horniman 
was still on the sea, however, Mr. Montagu made a state- 
ment in the House of Commons (on May 22nd, 1919) justifying 
his deportation. The Secretary of State for India made 
three allegations against Mr. Horniman :— 

(1) That “he began to use his paper in the middle of 
riots, resulting in loss of life, to spread and to fan the 
flame.” 

(2) That ‘ he opened his columns to an accusation that 
British troops had been using soft-nosed bullets in the 
streets of Delhi.’ And 

(3) That “his paper was being distributed free to 
British troops in Bombay in the hope of exciting disaffection 
and insubordination.” 

(1) has been indignantly repudiated by Mr. Horniman, 
who maintains, on the contrary, that he consistently and 
continuously enjoined on the people abstention from every 
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form of violence, and he has challenged Mr. Montagu to 
produce any evidence in support of his allegation. None has 
been forthcoming so far. 

With regard to (2), it is the fact that a telegram from an 
accredited and responsible correspondent, to the effect that 
there was evidence that Velopex bullets had been used in 
firing on the people in Delhi, was published in the “ Bombay 
Chronicle.” There can, however, be no question that, the 
telegram was published bona fide and in the ordinary course 
as a news item. I may mention that the identical message 
was received and published also by “ The Independent,” of 
which I was at the time the editor. Moreover, it should be 
noted that the communiqué of the Government of India, 
which denied this report, explained that there were circum- 
stances which could have led to such a misapprehension. The 
Government’s denial was promptly published in the columns 
of the ‘“ Bombay Chronicle.” 

As regards (3), the Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Indian Newspaper 
Company (proprietors of the ‘“ Bombay Chronicle’’), gave it 
a categorical and uncompromising denial. Mr. Jinnah 
informed Mr. Montagu that “after careful inquiry” the 
Board had found his allegation to be “ absolutely without 
foundation,” and he added, “ The Board have ascertained 
that no copy of the ‘Chronicle’ was distributed free to 
British troops in Bombay.” 

Such is the official justification for the forcible deporta- 
tion from India, without any judicial trial or legal charge, 
of a distinguished publicist who has endeared himself to tens 
of thousands of Indians by his independence and his fearless 
advocacy of their national cause for over a decade. When 
pressed by Colonel Wedgwood in the House as to why he did 
not prosecute Mr. Horniman, Mr. Montagu stated that 
“there was plenty of case to put before the Law Courts.” 
Mr. Horniman has repeatedly demanded that the “ plenty 
of case’’ should be produced if it exists, in order that “‘he 
may meet it fairly in open daylight.’’ But the challenge has 
been consistently evaded alike by Mr. Montagu and his 
Indian subordinates. 

The deportation was carried out under a war-time 
regulation, when it is manifestly clear that it was totally 
unconnected with the war. The same regulation is still 
enforced two years later to prevent this victim of absolutism 
in India from returning to the land of his adoption, and 
resuming his journalistic and public career. Mr. Horniman’s 
repeated applications for a passport have been refused. 

The question for publicists in this country to consider 
is, how long this deprivation of Mr. Horniman’s right to move 
and reside freely within the King’s dominions is to be allowed 
to continue in defiance of all known British rights and 
liberties —Yours, &c., Syup HossaIn. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 1. 


THE FIRST LAW OF MOTION. 

Srr,—I have read the contribution by “S.” in your 
last issue and also the lecture by Sir William Bragg, on 
which it is based. Will you allow me in this connection to 
put forward a theory which may not be true, but, so far as I 
know, is quite novel? 

I wish to suggest that a phenomenon which has in 


physics so far been accepted as a fundamental fact of experi- - 


ence, and has not been the subject of inquiry, really presents 
a problem. I refer to inertia of motion. Take the first law 
of motion, namely, that it takes place with uniform velocity 
and in a straight line. It is, I venture to suggest, really a 
problem. Why and how is the motion propagated? Since, 
as between a body at rest and one in motion, the difference 
cannot’ lie in the medium in which they are immersed, it 
must lie in the moving body. The latter must in the same 
way be differentiated internally from the body at rest. We 
throw a ball and watch its flight with the incuriosity of 
habit. But why the ball does not drop immediately it leaves 
the hand is a problem which is not explained in any way 
by mere use of the word “inertia.” What, then, is 
“ inertia ” ? 

I suggest that the explanation will be furnished by 
stating the first law of motion somewhat as follows :— 

All motion is by penetration of the ether by the ultimate 
particles of a body, and all momentum of motion is by 











reaction of the ether on such ultimate particles at the same 
rate and with the same force as it was penetrated, such 
reaction taking place at the diametrically opposite end of 
the line of penetration. Hence the ether propels the body 
onwards with the same speed and in the same direction. 

One pictures the process as a sort of closing up behind 
of the ether, returning to the particles, and therefore to the 
body, the entire impulse received, without any residue. 

On an obstacle being encountered it brings the body to 
rest ; the ether waves, not being able to close up behind, are 
propagated internally, representing heat. 

This view had occurred to me many years ago, but it 
is only the above lecture and article, to which it seems 
directly applicable, which prompt me now to give it 
publicity, as it seems to have a direct bearing upon the 
question under discussion.—Yours, &c., 

S. L. Sauzepo. 

4, Upper Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





RUSSIAN FAMINE FUND. 


Tue Editor acknowledges, with many thanks, receipt of 
the following sums :— 


& s. d. 
Amount already acknowledged _... ak -. 116 0 0 
Mrs. Henry Churchill, $100, heeadiitiaiaatitied .. 28 0 0 
Miss Horniman ssa - 10 0 0 
A Sympathizer 7 0 «0 
A. R. H. E. 6 0 0 
Anonymous : 5 5 0 
Miss Eleanor E. Ayre. 5 0 0 
J. M. Hobson ... . 2 2 0 
Miss Dorothy Easton 20 0 
Mrs. Mackern ... ? 1 00 
LC& EC. ... 10 0 
Mrs. A. de Z. Elliot . 5 0 

£183 2 0 


[We should be glad if for the present cheques are made 
out to Mr. C. T. Hagberg Wright, and sent, till further notice, 
to the address of Tue Nation anp THE ATHENAUM.] 





Hoetrp. 


EVENING MYSTERY. 


Now ragged clouds in the west are heaping, 
All the hedges seem a-weeping, 
And in a thin green distance flowers 
The moon, the blossom of lonely hours. 


The moon she lightens on a myriad meadows 
And her rays wander among wood shadows ; 
Ere the last of sunset’s flown 
She has made a new world of her own. 


Old farm-houses with their white faces 

Fly, and their ghosts have taken their places; 
Even the signposts like grim liars 
Point to losing brakes and briars. 


Tired birds roosting are not yet sleeping, 
But stir and mutter at the wild eyes peeping ; 
And sheep will not let silence lie, 
But blare about the hilltop sky 


As though long-plotting dogs had broken 

From kennel-chains, by the ringleader spoken, 
To harry the ewes in the light of the moon— 
The blood on their jaws will hang ’em anon. 


But no, for miles the sheepfolds moan, 

And dogs bay from their farms alone; 
Can she who shines so calm be fear? 
What poison pours she in slumber’s ear? 


Epmunp BLUNDEN, 
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The Geek in the Gitp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue need for retrenchment, as it should have been for the 
past two years, has now become the topic of the day. The 
Bankers’ manifesto in favor of public economy and freedom 
of trade (see THE Nation aNp THE ATHEN2ZUM, May 21st) has 
been followed by an equally impressive pronouncement on 
the same lines by representative men and firms in every 
branch of British commerce and industry. At a Mansion 
House banquet last week the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who plaintively remarked that he had no friends, was plainly 
told by an ex-Chancellor Banker that if he showed himself 
“yuthless, remorseless, relentless” in the matter of 
economy, the City would support him through thick and 
thin. Economy was last week debated in both Houses of 
Parliament. In the Commons the Chancellor's speech was 
optimistic, but showed little sign that he is really prepared 
to use the tremendous weapon, which public opinion puts 
into his hand, to insist on the end of unnecessary spending. 

As time goes on the fact that trade revival must be very 
slow and gradual becomes more obvious. The Lancashire 
cotton trade has enjoyed a good volume of business, and 
mills engaged on American cotton are now to work full time 
again. In the woollen industry the absorption of high-priced 
stocks is proceeding, if very slowly. Possibly the pig-iron 
trade exhibits the most deplorable position. No general 
restarting of blast-furnaces (all put out during the coal 
dispute) is contemplated as yet. Continental pig-iron is 
coming in well below home costs of production. This example 
serves to emphasize the essential need for cheap fuel. An 
expert tells me that industry will obtain British coal at 25s. 
or even 20s. a ton before long. If he is right the industrial 
outlook may be bright. But it is too early as yet to say 
whether this expert optimism has justification. 


Rattway PRosPECTs. 


With railway decontrol so very nearly at hand and with 
the Railways Bill still under discussion in Parliament, it is 
obviously to be expected that the railway companies should 
pursue a cautious financial policy and that shareholders 
should display some nervousness. The directors’ caution is 
exemplified by the action of the Great Northern in postponing 
for the present their interim-dividend declaration. Other 
companies have not carried caution so far, but no fewer than 
eleven of them have declared a dividend at a lower rate than 
a year ago, while the Metropolitan (which stands in a rather 
different category) is the only one to increase its interim- 
dividend rate. Wide and important changes have been made 
in the Railways Bill since it was introduced, and it will 
probably emerge as a measure much more to the liking of 
the companies than was expected. The coming of decontrol 
has for a long time past been something of a nightmare to 
the interests concerned. But, now that the great question 
of outstanding claims against the Government has been 
amicably settled, and the labor outlook seems to have taken 
a favorable turn, and also the bill laying down the lines 
on which the systems shall be conducted is assuming fairly 
satisfactory shape (from the companies’ point of view), much 
of the uneasiness has departed. Naturally stockholders and 
investors are waiting a little to see more clearly what the 
future looks like, and the market for Home Rails is stagnant. 
But experts are now inclined to view the railway future with- 
out alarm, and even with some measure of optimism, 
despite some formidable problems still remaining to be 


solved. 


Rise in Bank SHAREs. 


The most notable feature of the closing days of July on 
the stock markets was the all-round firmness of Bank shares. 
To enable my readers to see how significant the upward move- 





ment has been I have compiled the following table of leading 
Bank shares, showing the denomination of share and amount 
paid up, also lowest price of 1921 and prices at end of June 
and end of July, with rise from lowest :— 

Price Price Rise 


Amount Lowest End of Endof from 
Name of Bank. of Paid Price June, July, Low- 
Share. Up. 192]. 1921. 1921. est. 
Anglo-South American .. 10 5 74 84 83 1 
Bank of Australasia 40 40 75 784 843 Gh 
Bank of New South Wales 20 20 24 23 31 7 
Barclays “B” y . 1 1 2 23 23 4 
British Overseas “A” 5 5 43 43 ss) 3 
Chartered of India 5 5 13 14 154 24 
Canadian of Commerce $100 $100 £39 Lala £443 £54 
Lioyds aie ane ie 5 1 2 5-32 23 23 7-32 
London and Brazilian ... 20 10 173 18 204 3 
London County, Westmin- 

ster & Parrs —_ 20 5 12 13-16 143 143 1 15-16 
London Joint City «& 

Midland ... f a 12 23 5 13-16 64 63 11-16 
National of Egypt . =10 10 16 174 184 2h 
National of India sia 25 123 343 37 att) 5 
National of South Africa 10 10 10 11k 113 13 
National Provincial and 

Union ns Sal ae 25 3 6% 72 73 Z 
Standard of South Africa 20 5 9 3-16 103 103 17-16 


The most important rises have taken place in the shares 
of banks operating in the colonies and abroad. Bank 
dividends recently declared show little change from a year 
ago. So far this year conditions have probably been favor- 
able to Bank earnings. Demand for credit fell off, it is true, 
but money rates were high—which is good for Bank profits ; 
and the recovery in gilt-edged securities is a very favorable 
event. For in recent years Bank profits have been sadly 
eaten into by the continuous necessity for large allocations 
for writing off investment depreciation. As I have pointed 
out before, the Bank Share Market offers excellent security 
with a good return. It presents also a reasonable choice of 
shares suitable for the small investor—shares of small 
denomination, with little or no liability. 


A Lesson To Smatu INVEsTorRs. 


T gave on July 23rd the disappointing figures of the 
Scottish-American Oil Company. Add to this the unfortunate 
start made by Harper Bean, and you have the text for a 
much-needed sermon to small investors. Both these 
companies were floated at a time of boom and optimism— 
not so very long before the great trade depression developed. 
Both appeared to many people, besides those who promoted 
them, to be starting under good auspices and with rosy 
chances of success. The reports issued recently show that 
the one has made profits of only £42,000 on a capital of £43 
millions, and the other a big loss. The shares of the former 
are down to three shillings, and of the latter to half-a-crown or 
so. Many small investors probably regarded both shares 
as justifiable and promising speculations. They have had 
an unpleasant lesson. Both these companies may 
prosper greatly some day. I hope they will. But 
these early disappointments serve to rub in the 
unpleasant fact that the investor whose means are 
modest cannot afford to go in for speculations, however 
“ justifiable and promising ” they may appear. The chance 
of making big profits by getting into a new concern with 
apparently good prospects must be left to the more opulent 
man ; for he can afford the risk of waiting and disappointment. 
He has, too, sufficient resources to spread his speculations 
over a wide field and average his losses with his gains. He 
can take the good with the bad fortune. In other words, to 
the rich must fall the chief burden of financing new enter- 
prise. For the small man, who counts upon steady income 
and to whom loss of capital is serious, sound security and 
proved records are essential. This lesson has been driven 
home recently by a thousand disappointments. But will it 
be remembered when a period of brighter financial and trade 
conditions returns ? 


L. J. R 
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The GHorld of Books. 


WHETHER men make better artists than women or 
women than men is one of those highly delicate subjects 
so envenomed by complacence and prejudice cen the 
part of men, and by ambition and ignorance on the pert 
of women, that I shall be well advised, in discussing it, 
to walk close in the shadow of Havelock Ellis’s remark- 
able ‘‘ Man and Woman.’’ In Neolithic times the whole 
of the community’s industries were in women’s i 
“a man hunts, spears fish, fights, and sits about,’’ a 
an Australian native said; ‘‘ the rest is woman’s pil 
and it is fairly safe to say that from the bustling about 
arose the industry of modern life, and from the sitting 
about the arts. Pottery, for instance, is half industry, 
half art, and in savage tribes is almost universally 
fashioned by women and decorated by men. 

* * * 

Taxinec the progress of human life as a whole, it 
is hardly to be disputed that men have kept their 
supremacy in the arts and that this is not primarily 
due to the social, political, and educational restrictions 
upon women. The history of genius is not exactly one 
of fertile opportunity. Women are no more educated in 
nusic than men (it is impossible), but neither as makers 
of music nor of musical instruments is there any com- 
parison between the sexes, though women are more 
richly endowed in the emotions than men and music is 
the loftiest expression of them. In sculpture and paint- 
ing it is cle same story, though painting has derived the 
greater part of its inspiration from Christianity, and 
Christianity is a woman’s religion, because it is the 
religion of love, sexual no less than neighborly, visionary, 
and social. Literature is not quite so susceptible as 
cookery, architecture, and the plastic arts to the same 
sweeping generalization—not quite. But the only 
branches of literature in which women are not demon- 
strably inferior to men are fiction and letter-writing, 
and (grotesquely priggish and dogmatic as it sounds) the 
reason is not only that women possess a quicker appre- 
hension of social relations and firmer grasp of immediate 
personal reaction than men. It is partly because fiction 





except in the regions of the great masters like Tolstoy, 


Flaubert, Hardy, and so on, which demand tcassive 
architectural powers and severities, is imaginatively less 
exacting than, say, poetry. In the less purely creative 
arts, like acting and dancing, women are_ probably 


superior to men. 
* * 


Burt a much closer reason is the greater ‘“‘ variational 
tendency’? in men, and “ varium et mutabile semper 





»? 


foemina 
coined. 


was one of the wrongest-headed aphorisms ever 
The evidence for this is overwhelming and it 
is a fact in nature, not an arbitrary consequence of a 
more limited environment. The masculine brain is 
physiologically more variable than the feminine brain ; 
the very size of women is an indication that our ancestors 
were of smaller stature than we are. Women stay and 
preserve; men change and progress—here is a law as 
stable as the feminine constitution. Of course, it cuts 
both ways, as everything does. The tendency to vary 
makes the idiot as well as the genius; the tendency to 
an organic conservatism (which is, apart from politics, 
conservatism, as Havelock Ellis justly says, often involv- 
ing devolution) makes for savage survivals as well as con- 
stancy and durability. It is one of the less rational 
elements in the modern ‘‘ woman’s movement ’’ in art 
and politics that the actual and profound differences 
between men and women impressed in this particular, as 
in many others, should be a matter for revolt, since 
these very differences create the beauty, force, and har- 
mony of their relationships. Indeed, from this imper- 
meable, unchanging factor in women emerges one of the 
most curious and beautiful of reflections—one, too, perti- 
nent to the problem of the artistic impulse in the sexes. 
It is that if women are nearer to the savage, they are 
also nearer to Nature than men are—the man is the 
conqueror, the woman the child of Nature. Goethe, at 
the end of ‘‘ Faust,’’ said that women were the leaders 
of evolution, and this seeming paradox is profoundly 
true. For woman is not, as Spencer said, ‘‘ undeveloped 
man,’’ but nearer to the child-type (as the genius is), and 
the child-type is (biologically) actually higher in evolu- 
tion than the adult. The infant age, for instance, is 
nearer to man than the adult age, and mankind branched 
out, not from the latter, but the former. As Havelock 
Ellis says finely, it is a biological verity that the reign 
of the Father gave place to the reign of the Son, and the 
progress of the race is a progress in youthfulness, 
* * * 

Now, as man progresses, he approaches more closely 
to the student type (itself closer to the child and the 
feminine) and away from the militant type. Civilization 
has tended to become altogether more feminine, and the 
development in equal freedom both of the masculine and 
the feminine, which is the hope of the future, will be 
not because women are becoming more like men, but men 
more like women, who “‘ bear the special characteristics 
of humanity in a higher degree than man.’’ Men, that 
is to say, are beginning to return to Nature through 
women, on a higher turn of the spirit and with their 
humanity intensified. A great deal of the sexual mag- 
netism of women for the worthless energy of men is 
because they are ‘‘ the human embodiment of the restful 
‘responsiveness of Nature,’’ and here perhaps is the 
explanation of the inferiority of women in artistic 
creation. It is because they are so much more than men 
works of art in themselves, and thay make better actors 
and dancers than men—exceptions to ths general rule of 
man’s creative supremacy in the arts—because, as is the 
way of Nature, they are creating and recreating them- 
selves: for man, the conscious, imaginative projection 
of himself into a work of art; for woman, the realization 
of a cosmic, esthetic harmony in herself. 


H. J. M. 
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Aeviews, 
THE SECRET OF BYRON. 


Astarte. By 
18s, net.) 


RALPH, EArt oF Lovenace. (Christophers. 


Byron liked to be thought wicked. But we doubt if he 
would have liked to be thought as wicked as his grandson, 
Lord Lovelace, thought he was. He was not sinful after the 
modern manner, which denies the sinfulness of sin and 
knows neither shame nor repentance. Byron, like Burns 
and Baudelaire, was a sinner of the old-fashioned Christian 
sort. He was a fugitive from the Hound of Heaven, but 
he never entirely ceased to be aware of the awful presence 
trom which he was fleeing. We cannot read much of his 
work without realizing that he was a man who lived under 
a load of remorse. He was not only a sinner, but a miserable 
sinner. Not that his conscience reproached him too bitterly 
over such affairs as that of the baker’s wife at Venice. He 
regar’ol himself, in most of his love-affairs, as the quarry 
rather than the hunter. But it is clear that there was one 
woman in his life whom he placed apart from the rest—one, 
at least, who was not a siren, but a victim. We find her 
image not only in the ‘ Thyrza” poems, but in passage 
after passage in “ Manfred.’’ His biographers, we fancy, 
are fully justified in reading an autobiographical meaning 
into such lines from * Manfred ” as :— 
“Oh no, no, no! 

My injuries came down on those who loved me— 

On those whom I best loved: I never quelled 

An enemy, save in my just defence— 

But my embrace was fatal.” 
And again :— 

‘Her faults were mine—her virtues were her own— 

I loved ther, and destroyed her. ... 

Not with my hand, but heart—which broke her heart— 

It gazed on mine and withered.”’ 
Even during Byron's lifetime, the social and literary worlds 
were speculating as to the nature of the crime, remorse for 
which haunts so much of his poetry. He himself realized 
acutely that he was publishing half his secret by publish- 
ing his poetry, that at one time he wished to withdraw his 
works from publication. He was one of the frankest of 
men about most of his sins, but there was one of his sins 
which he did his best to keep secret, with just such results 
as any psycho-analyst, had one unfortunately been living at 
that time, could have foretold. On the whole, we think 
Byron and his secret sin are matter for the psycho-analyst 
rather than for the critic of literature. The question at 
issue, stated in the jargon of the day, is whether it was the 
Augusta complex or the Mary complex that played havoc 
with his life. 

It is an unfortunate thing that Tom Moore allowed 
Byron’s own story of his life to be burnt. If people do not 
know the truth, they will suspect something worse. Byron, 
unhappily, was at pains, except in his autobiography, not 
to put them on the track of the truth. Baudelaire is said 
to have found a malicious pleasure in suddenly saying in a 
loud voice in a crowded café: “On the night I killed my 
father,’’ merely for the joy of startling his fellow-creatures. 
We must always make allowance for the existence in Byron 
of the same reckless delight in confessing sins he had not 
committed. Lady Holland called him the imp Byron, and 
he was undoubtedly the sort of man who encouraged the 
world he hated to believe lies about him rather than the 
truth. He had a serious self, and a mocking self, and, in 
his mocking moods, he was capable of saying anything. 
This characteristic must be borne in mind as we weigh the 
evidence in Lord Lovelace’s book, ‘‘ Astarte,” which was 
privately published in 1905, and is now offered to the 
general reading public for the first time in an enlarged and 
revised edition. “ Astarte,” as everybody in literary circles 
knows, was written to vindicate the character of Lady Byron, 
and Lord Lovelace was able to do this only by proving, as he 
thought, that her separation from Byron in 1816 after a year 
of married life was due to her discovery that he had been 
the lover of his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, and :hat he had 
had a child, Medora, by her. We may dislike the resurrec- 
tion of themes of this kind, but, when once the accusation 
has been made on so high authority, it has to be faced, and 





its proof or disproof must henceforth be at least in the 
background of the mind of every critic and biographer of 
Byron. 

The evidence on which the truth or falseness of the 
charge will be finally decided—if it ever will be finally 
decided—is of three kinds. It is contained partly in pub- 
lished correspondence, partly in unpublished correspondence, 
and partly in the poems. In “ Astarte” a great deal of 
correspondence which is supposed to be relevant to the 
charge is published. We may say at once that it seems 
to us to contain not a single line that would prove that 
Byron had ever been the lover of Augusta Leigh. There is 
one letter—that of May 17th, 1819—which would be abso- 
lutely damning if it were proved that it was written by 
Byron to his sister. But there is no evidence that it was 
written to his sister. In temper, it is quite unlike any of 
the letters to Augusta. The name of the addressee has been 
effaced, and it begins ‘“ My dearest Love,’’ whereas all the 
letters written to Augusta appear to begin “ My dearest 
Augusta,’’ or “ Dearest Augusta.’”’ An earlier letter of 
1819 contains a lock of woman's hair in a packet on which 
Byron had written “ La chevelure of the one whom I most 
loved,’’ some passionate protestations in French, and the 
autograph, “‘ Augusta,’’ underneath the lock of hair. Lady 
Lovelace, in her introduction, describes this document as 
“an inscription apparently sent by Augusta to Byron with 
a lock of hair, and endorsed by him.’’ There is clearly no 
damning evidence in this. 

There are, on the other hand, the confessions of Augusta 
herself to be considered. Augusta began by protesting her 
innocence, but she did undoubtedly for a time encourage 
Lady Byron to go on believing the worst. Did she do this 
because she was guilty? Or was it simply because she was 
weary of continual denials, and saw that she could punish 
Lady Byron most effectively for her jealous credulity by 
pretending that there were only too good grounds for 
jealousy? It is natural enough for those who are pestered 
by prurient jealousy to take their revenge in this way. We 
know, at any rate, that Augusta was indignant at the charges 
made against her, and that she cut Lady Caroline Lamb dead 
as the chief agent in spreading the scandal. It is possible, 
however, to defend Augusta without blaming Lady Byron 
too severely. According to Mr. Richard Edgcumbe, she had 
good reasons for allowing a gross libel to be believed. She 
sould not have proved the truth without telling too much 
truth—without revealing the great secret of her brother’s 
life. According to this theory, Byron had ruined his cousin, 
Mary Chaworth, the one profound love of his life; had had 
a child (Medora) by her; and, as a result, Mary Chaworth 
had been driven out of her mind. Augusta had nobly 
adopted the child and made her brother's secret her own. 
There was notoriously some secret to be kept hidden, and 
the scandalmongers guessed the wrong secret. This story is 
difficult to believe, but, as we read the poems, it seems 
rather less incredible than the story set forth by Lord 
Lovelace. 

Lord Lovelace regards the poems addressed to Augusta 
as poems of passion, and certainly they are the poems of 
a passionate heart. They are poems of a man who in a world 
of broken ties had found but one tie enduring—the unshake- 
able and guardian affection of his sister. She is his one 
sanctuary in a world of wasting passions. She is to him the 
mother that his mother never was. He blesses her definitely 
for the constancy with which she had endured slander for 
his sake and remained silent in the midst of false 
accusations : — 

“Though human, thou didst not deceive me, 
Though woman, thou didst not forsake, 
Though loved, thou forborest to grieve me, 
Though slander’d, thou never couldst shake ; 
Though trusted, thou didst not disclaim me, 
Though parted, it was not to fly, 
Though watchful, ‘twas not to defame me, 
Nor mute, that the world might belie.”’ 
In another version of the poem, the fifth line of the verse 
reads :— 


‘Though trusted, thou didst not betray me,” 
which strengthens the evidence that Byron is pouring out 
his heart in gratitude to one who, rather than betray his 
secret, had endured the most appalling obloquy. His love 
for her is the love of a homesick outcast, “The tie which 
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bound the first endures the last!” 
his passions, but his savior from the passions :— 

““My sister! my eweet sister! if a name 
Dearer and purer were it should be thine . . . 
Had I but sooner learned the crowd to shun, 
I had been better than I now can be; 
The passions which have torn me would have slept ; 

I had not suffered, and thou hadst not wept.” 

To assume, as Lord Lovelace did, that these lines were 
addressed to a woman whose life Byron had laid in ruins 
so terrible that he thought of their relations with horror 
and remorse, seems to us to be flying in the face of common 
sense. 

Augusta, indeed, does not fit the part of the ruined 
lady. Lady Byron complained that “ she did not appear to 
think these transgressions of consequence.” Lord Lovelace, 
indeed, supports his case against Augusta by two contra- 
dictory arguments—first, that incest is so horrible a crime 
that it brought ruin on the woman and endless remorse on 
the man; and, secondly, that incest in those romantic days 
was not so serious a matter as it would be in our sober 
times. | “In the careless time of George III.,” he writes, 
“the code for the sexes of the same blood was less inviolate 
than in the Victorian epoch of vociferous propriety. Lord 
Bolingbroke, in 1789, had run away with his half-sister, 
Miss Beauclerk.’’ If there was so little in it as this implies, 
what is the explanation of Byron’s horror and remorse? 
Lord Lovelace’s theory leads him into all sorts of contradic- 
tions—contradictions of himself and contradictions of the 
plain statements contained in Byron’s poems. Some of those 
who have seen the unpublished documents say that, though 
“ Astarte"’ may not prove Lord Lovelace’s charges beyond 
a doubt, certain unpublished letters do. It may be so. 
Meantime, until these letters are given to the light, the 
charge is left not only unproved, but improbable. No 
student of human nature would return a true bill against 
Byron on the strength of this ill-arranged statement for 
the prosecution. 

Till some new evidence is brought forward, the story of 
the intrigue with Mary Chaworth seems to afford the likeliest 
explanation of the great tragedy of Byron’s life. Moore has 
left it on record that Byron’s love of Mary Chaworth “ was 
the agony, without being the death, of an unsated desire 
which lived on through life, filled his poetry with the very 
soul of tenderness ... and was the last aspiration of his 
fervid spirit.’ Byron told Medwin of Mary Chaworth: “I 
have taken all my fables about the celestial nature of women 
from the perfection my imagination created in her.” To her 
alone his ‘‘ embrace was fatal.’’ She alone, among the women 
he loved, was a pure woman whom he destroyed. Unhappy 
in her marriage, she took him as her lover only for an 
instant, and tried to withdraw too late. Lady Byron thought 
that it was to Augusta that Byron wrote the lines 
beginning :— 


“I speak not—I trace not—I breathe not thy name; 

There ig grief in the sound—there is guilt in the fame.” 
But Byron never hesitated to speak or to trace Augusta’s 
name. He wrote perfectly freely both to her and about her, 
both in his letters and in his verse. If she was his love, she 
was not his secret love. He wrote to her, not as to the fellow- 
victim of a fatal passion, but with the unreserve of a con- 
fessing and dependent younger brother. His moods vary 
in his letters to her, from those of a vulgarian and scallywag 
to those of a father anxious about his children, but never for 
a moment do they touch the mood of lines such as :— 


“Too brief for our passion—too long for our peace— 

Were those hours—can their joy or their bitterness cease? 

We repent—we abjure—we will break from our chain: 

We will part, we will fly to—unite it again!” 
We have therefore good grounds for refusing to saddle 
the Byron biography with an atrocious scandal when the 
evidence published in support of it is of so flimsy a character, 
and the evidence on the other side—the evidence of atmo- 
sphere and of human nature—is so strong. So far as the 
present trial is concerned, Byron must be acquitted. He does 
not leave the Court without a stain on his character, but 
at least he goes forth a fairly reputable kinsman of Cain 
compared with the figure in the family portrait handed down 
by Lady Byron to her grandson. 


! 
She is not the cause of 


| Letters to Nobody (1908-1913). 





TIGERS AND POLITICIANS. 


By Sir Guy FLEETWOOD 

WILSON. With Portrait and Illustrations. (Murray. 12s. net.) 
To take up a volume of “ Letters from India” is to be 
pleasantly reminded of an earlier day in our lives when India 
was still a land, not so much of regrets, as it is in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s poignantly pathetic verses, but of romance and the 
unfamiliar. We can well remember our seniors chuckling 
over Miss Eden’s lively letters in 1866, and then, two years 
earlier, was there not Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Competition 
Wallah ”? But since those days, subsequent though they 
were to the dark shadow of the Mutiny, everything Indian 
has become either so highly specialized as to demand from 
the reader an intellectual effort usually beyond his powers, 
or so tinged with the abiding gloom of politics and reforms 
as to make a book about India more likely to prove a duty 
to be discharged than a pleasure to be enjoyed. 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson has in these letters of his, 
addressed to Nobody, done his very best for his readers, and 
it will be their fault, and not his, if they do not enjoy this 
book. When our author proceeded to India as Finance 
Minister in 1908, he was not far short of his sixtieth 
year, nor was the official task before him a pleasant one, 
yet he managed to carry with him, as, indeed, all must do 
on their travels if they wish to enjoy themselves, a large 
stock of cheerfulness, and a fierce determination to make it 
go as far as possible. 

An emissary from the Treasury is never greeted with 
“loud cheers “ in any part of the British Empire, and as 
we are sure Sir Guy’s reputation as a financier of sound 
principles had long preceded him in the Land of Rumor, 
he must have been regarded on his disembarkation in 
Calcutta (where he arrived in November, 1908) with a good 
deal of suspicion. Indeed he admits as much in the very first 
paragraph of his first letter, but “ loving the country, loving 
the people, loving the heat, and loving my work,” and, we 
may add, determined “to get tigers,” the new Finance 
Minister entered upon his vocation as an economist and his 
avocation as a tiger-hunter with zest and humor. 

The tigers came first, for within seven weeks of landing 
he had shot two, a male tiger and his wife :— 

_ ‘I hit the big one just into the left shoulder, and the 
tigress right through the heart and lungs. I caught his 

eye just as I saw him, and I realized there was not a 

moment to spire. I aimed at his shoulder end pulled. He 

roared, stood! straignt up on his hind legs and began to Lox 
with his fore legs. It was.a grand sight. He then fell back 

and died, poor boy! Then came the wife’s turn.”’—(P. 6.) 
This was on New Year’s Day, 1909, and Sir Guy returned 
to Calcutta the next day a happier man. 

A year later we find our financier-sportsman in other 
surroundings, for in his eighth letter, dated January 25th, 
1910, he describes the first meeting of the new “ Reformed 
Legislative Council” in what he irreverently calls “ the 
transmogrified Council Chamber” in Calcutta—a chamber 
haunted with the ghosts of the past and wistful of the 
future. 

The alterations necessary to give at least an air of an 
elected Chamber to the old place were entrusted—so the 
letter informs us—to a well-known firm of Calcutta 
upholsterers trading under the style of “ Lazarus & Co.,” 


and we are consequently not surprised to hear that the job 
was excellently well done :— 


“The Viceroy’s Chair has been raised some eighteen 
inches, and the old, long table has been replaced by a new, 
short one. Warren Hastings retains his place (and his 
cold, cynical smile), but is rather more skyed; the other 
portraits remain as they were.’’ 


The portrait of Warren Hastings being “ skyed” by the 
myrmidons of “ Lazarus & Co.” would have struck the fancy 
of Carlyle. Sir Guy proceeds :— 


‘““The members were almost all present, and the coup 
d@’ail, thanks to the different dresses and colors, was pic- 
turesque. The swearing-in was interesting, as so many 
religions were represented, and the form of taking the oath 
was varied and in some cases peculiar. The public clapped 
timidly when His Excellency finished his oration, but the 
Council itself looked, and no dowbt felt, too frightened to 
give any signe de vie. 

“Having listened to Lord Minto’s brave words, and 
heen duly impressed thereby, we walked solemnly out, and 


thus ended the first sitting of the Reformed Council.”— 
(Pp. 54-5.) 
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On February 15th, 1910, Sir Guy Fleetwood had a bold 
idea, and gave (at his own expense) a dinner at the Bengal 
Club to all the members of the new Council, and he questions 
whether such a representative collection of Indians ever met 
together at dinner, though some, who, owing to caste, could 
not eat in such company, came in after dinner :— 


““The whole thing went off remarkably well,’ and Sir 
Fleetwood adds, “I should find it difficult in London to get 
together set of men more intelligent, more interesting, 
and of more refined manners than the Indians who dined 
with me on February 1dth, 1910, at the Bengal Club in 
Caleutta.”—(P. 57.) 


It should be said at once that the writer of these letters 
takes not only a cheerful, but a liberal view of Lord 
Morley’s reforms. His tenth letter deserves careful study. 
He tells us that he sees but two solutions in the future— 


“Either complete self-government or the breaking up of 
British India into Native States with the retention of a 
large enclave in each Presidency, the whole under the 
member of the Royal Family as Vice-Emperor.’’—(P. 63.) 


He adds :— 


“In any case the human equation is a factor which can- 
not be ignored, and it is but human to prefer reasonably 
good government administered by one’s own race rather than 
extreme efficiency at the hands of an alien race.’’—(P. 64.) 
The following passage is interesting :— 

‘“The Government of India is like but one thing else 
in the world, and that is the government of the Church of 
Rome. ‘The Viceroy is a sort of Pope, a mixture of regal 
and law-giving, holiest of the holy, but the real ruler of 
India is the Secretary of State, the prototype of the Secre- 
tary of the Propaganda. Then come tle Cardinals, that is 
to say, the Members of the Council ‘Ihe latter, like the 
former, may be divided into three classes: the indifferent, 
the acquiescent, and the militant. A strong Viceroy gathers 
his Council together, makes the best of what is best in it, 
and if his tenure synchronizes with that of a pliant Secre- 
tary of State, governs India, just as occasionally a Pope has 
governed the Church of Rome. If, however, a Viceroy is a 
weak specimen of humanity and his tenure synchronizes 
with that of a masterful Secretary of State, the whole 
Government is centred in the Secretary of the Propaganda.”’ 
—(P. 125.) 

(his is a somewhat elaborate parallel, and knowing as 
we do very little about the “ inwardness ” of the government 
of the Church of Rome, and not very much more about the 
Government of India, we must leave the justice of the com- 
parison to the judgment of the Cardinals of Rome and the 
members of the Indian Council. 

As for the exciting “ sporting’ episodes described in 
these letters, this much must at least be said by the most 
squeamish of readers. Sir Fleetwood Wilson is a foeman 
worthy of a tiger's claws. He is no * howdah” man, 
shooting from an elephant’s back, of the old “ Jos. Sedley ”’ 
type (see * Vanity Fair,” chapter xvii.); he goes right up to 
his dangerous quarry, and his adventure with the buffalo, 
narrated on page 47, is as good a story of the kind as was 
ever told. Yet in parting company with this most agreeable 
book, and before doing so, we feel bound to express a doubt 
whether, as time goes on, passages like the following will 
not conjure up in the breasts of many readers emotions far 
too keen to be pleasant :— 


“ 


I got one black bear, and lost a second, although it 
was badly wounded. It got into a large cave, and no one 
could get in after it. It would have been too dangerous, 
as the opening was very small and the cave pitch dark.” 
—(P. 19.) 

‘* Previously I had rather an exciting time over a large 
she-bear, which Moberly wounded badly. She had four 
small cubs. I took my rifle from the bearer and then found 
that the man who carried my cartridges had vanished, and 
J was in the pleasant position of being within ten yards of 
an angry, wounded she-bear, showing every inclination to 
charge me. 1 had nothing but my knife. Fortunately, she 
would not leave the cubs, and that gave Moberly time to 
come round and kill her. ‘The four little cubs were not 
bigger than spaniels and would not leave their mother. To 
my great distress the beaters rushed in and killed them 
before we could interfere.’’—(P. 20.) 

“The tiger only showed me his flank for a second. I 
smashed his thigh, and then hit him somewhere in the body 
with the second barrel. He roared like a bull, but just 
managed to get away. The jungle grass was very thick and 
several feet high. I am afraid I shall never get him, 
although he is no doubt dead. 1 am terribly disappointed. 
I would give anything to have got that tiger.’”’—(P. 51.) 





Finally, and, we are sure, truthfully :— 


“T am fond of all animals. and often think I shall give 
up shooting because of the genuine remorse I feel when I 
look at a dead animal whose life I have cut short.’’— 
(P. 148.) 
It is not the “ killing,” but the © 
heartrending to the outsider. 


wounding,” that is so 


A. B. 





FREUDIAN OBSESSIONS. 


Addresses on Psycho-Analysis. By J. J. Putnam, M.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Neurology at Harvard University. 
(The International Psycho-Analytical Press and Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this book, a well-known American neuro 
logist, died about two years ago; and it is to be supposed 
that these lectures and notes of his have been published 
mainly to add the weight of his name to the reputation of 
psycho-analysis. The volume contains little that is new, 
and throws little fresh light on doctrines already familiar 
to all students of psychology. Dr. Putnam’s attitude to 
the teaching of Freud is, indeed, remarkably servile, con- 
sidering his own position and experience. Originally 
approaching the Freudian thesis with the conventional 
prejudices of the medical profession of a few years ago, 
he gradually came to an acceptance almost literal in its 
completeness. His book is written in the flowing, some- 
what verbose manner so frequent with American professors. 
This makes it easier to read, but much more difficult to 
get anything out of. One finds oneself continually having 
to read back to discover what it is all about. But for the 
position of the author it is doubtful if the book would 
have seen the light. 

Still, this book may serve as well as any other to 
induce us to consider once again the various elements of 
the Freudian creed. Regarding certain of these elements 
there is to-day a very general measure of agreement. To 
Freud, more than to any other single man, is due the 
general recognition of the enormous part which the 
irrational, the primitive, the instinctive, the unconscious, 
play in determining our actions, both psychological and 
external. We have come to realize that man is to only 
a small extent a rational animal; and that he is wont to 
use his powers of reasoning far more for the purpose of 
making suitable clothes for his instincts than for directing 
his activities. So far as our mind goes, we are generally 
wont to reason after the event, even though that event 
may not yet have taken shape on the physical plane. On 
this discovery modern psychology is based; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it is the most important discovery 
of our age. Had it not been for the decorations and illus- 
trations and elaborations with which it has been. overlaid 
by Freud himself and by most of his apostles, there is little 
doubt that it would by now have fundamentally changed 
the ways of thought of most educated people. 

It is almost impossible for anyone, not a fanatic, to 
read any of the authoritative expositions of the Freudian 
doctrine without being amazed at the ridiculous, illogical, 
inconsequent illustrations with which the often very dis- 
tinguished writers support their arguments. In no other 
branch of science would such crudity be tolerated. Non 
sequitur might fittingly conclude almost every paragraph. 
Dr. Putnam’s work is no exception. It is a characteristic 
of the Freudians to find a remote explanation where 
a simple one is available. Their whole scheme of 
dream interpretation is built up on these lines. A 
man dreams that he is climbing up a ladder into a dark 
room. Clearly, says the Freudian interpreter, he really 
is seeking carnal relations with his mate. A child dreamed 
of a big man who was coming towards him, “ wearing a 
uniform with metal buttons, and whom he describes as a police 
official.’’ The child seemed to be in a big, empty hall, 
looking for his parents. ‘‘ The man led him into the next 
room, where there were two coffins. He was told that these 


two coffins contained the corpses of his two aunts.” 


“One may infer,”’ says Dr. Putnam, “ without know- 
ing further details, that the boy, when only three or four 
years old, must have felt passionately towards his father. 
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The big man in the uniform must be regarded as being 
the father. .. . Whether the whole dream can be traced 
to a reversed Cdipus-complex in favor of his early love 
for his father . . . whether the death-wish has been the 
sadistic expression of strong love-passion, or whether, 
finally, the large hall can be interpreted as the mother’s 
womb, his being saved by the father as his birth . . . this 

1 do not venture to decide.”’ 

One would think not, indeed. It will be observed 
that there is not the slightest reason for supposing 
that the man in_ buttons symbolized the  boy’s 
father; that the child had any death-wish or strong 
passion at all, or had ever heard or thought of his mother’s 
womb. Dr. Putnam acknowledges that he can “say little 
about the personal life of the dreamer, as there was no 
opportunity to explore the secrets of his life.’’ The whole 
thing is a wanton fabrication, yet it is on such fakes as 
this that the entire structure of Freudian dream-symbolism 
is built. There is hardly one of the recognized expositions of 
psycho-analysis that is not full of examples as far-fetched 
and absurd as the ones quoted above. 

Equally difficult of acceptance is the assumption, 
almost uiiisersal among psycho-analysts, that every psycho- 
neurosis, every phobia, and every unsatisfactory mental 
state, can be traced to some abnormal incident in the 
previous life (generally the infantile life) of the individual. 
The fear of heights, the fear of the dark, the fear of enclosed 
spaces, are all accounted for in this way. But surely it 
is far simpler and far more plausible to account for most 
of these cases by contrasting ancestral conditions of life— 
arboreal, or cave-dwelling, or even comparatively recent— 
with the conditions and conventions of to-day. 

But perhaps the greatest obsession of the Freudians is 
in connection with sex. It is only fair to point out that 
they use the word “sex ’’ in a sense altogether wider than 
that which is customary, and signify thereby not only all 
that department of activity usually associated with the 
term, but all that primordial mass of phenomena and 
experience from which more obvious sex springs. Even 
so, rowever, there seems no reason to suppose that the 
sexual impulse is the only one which, by its stultification 
and repression, gives rise to morbid psychic states. The 
impuise of self-preservation, with which self-assertiveness 
is intimately associated, is even more primitive, and, in a 
modern society, much more frequently denied adequate 
expression. Injured pride and enforced self-denial are far 
more frequent and potent causes of mental depression, 
neurasthenia, and  psycho-neuroses’ generally, than 
repressed sexual instincts. The psycho-neuroses arising 
out of the war, with its inhibition of natural reaction to 
fear, effected by the herd instinct and physical obstruction, 
sufficiently prove that problems of sex are not the uni- 
versal causative agents which the strict Freudians would 
have us believe them to be. 

In this connection it is well to remind ourselves that 
sexual desire, either in its protoplasmic or developed form, 
is not the only or even the chief primal impulse associated 
with love. To read books like Freud’s or Dr. Putnam’s 
one would imagine that such instincts as the herd instinct 
and the maternal instinct had no existence, Every mani- 
testation of these primitive, race-preserving forces is 
treated as though it had a purely sexual origin. The 
simplest act of affection is given a sinister, or perverted, 
significance. That sex plays an enormous part in our 
psychology is certain: that, owing to numerous conven- 
tions, good and bad, its natural expression is severely 
repressed, is equally certain; but the same is true of the 
still more primitive and even stronger impulse to self- 
preservation and self-assertion. Even the social instinct 
by no means always receives the opportunity for adequate 
expression which it claims; and many a victim of the sense 
of loneliness, jealousy, and despair would be restored to 
happiness and mental health if he were given some social 
or religious outlet for his pent-up emotion. 

These unessentials of the great doctrine with which 
Freud’s name will be for ever associated have been allowed 
to occupy an altogether disproportionate part of the dialec- 
tic field. They should not be allowed to blind us to the 
overwhelming value and significance of the doctrine itself, 





with its echo of the old cry, ‘‘ Know thyself!’? We 
may be absolutely sure that it is only by facing 
all facts, and by insisting on knowing ourselves and 
understanding ourselves so far as we have capacity, 
that we can hope for true sanity of mind and body. The 
superficially apparent is never the whole truth—frequently - 
not the most significant part of the truth. And it is only 
by digging deep into our minds in the spirit of keenness 
and frankness, that we can discover the true motives of our 
acts, and thereby acquire the realities of justice and charity. 





THE LAST OF THE SEA-GIANTS. 


British Mammals. Written and Illustrated by A. THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. Vol. Il. (Longmans. £5 5s. net.) 


Mr. Tuorsurn carries his second ani concluding volume 
(the first was reviewed in these columns on December 
18th, 1920) through the rest of the Rodents (beginning 
with Mus minutus), the Ruminants, and the Cetaceans, 
ending with an 


appendix on the British mammals 
extinct within historic times, more cheerful in_ its 
brevity than a corresponding one of British birds 
would be. There are fifty full-page plates in color and 


several pen-and-ink sketches interspersed throughout the 
text. 

Presumably it is a comfort for members of the Zoological 
Society to turn the pages of an elaborate text-book, profusely 
illustrated in color, and find that British waters contain 
positively twenty-one species of Cetaceans, including 
Baleenoptera, Hyperoddons, Mesoplodons, Physeters, 
Ziphius, Monodons, and other genera among the whales, 
three grampuses (Risso’s, the Killer, and the Pilot Whale 
or Blackfish), and four dolphins, just as it may be a comfort 
to some people to assess the wealth of the country by the 
number of Bradburys in currency. 

We naturally expected to learn something of the 
manner in which Leviathan lives; what we actually 
read about is the way he dies. It is an_ extra- 
ordinary fact that Mr. Thorburn’s descriptions of the 
Baleen and the Toothed Whales but seldom occupy more 
than two or three lines; the rest, apart from earlier and 
structural distinctions, is occupied not with the whales, but 
their hunters. Of the Pilot Whale we read that “ fifteen 
hundred and forty were killed in about two hours on 
September 22nd, 1845, and many others since . . . and one 
hundred and ninety-five .. . were sold for £500 12s. 6d.,” 
with details of the way it is done; of what the Pilot Whale 
makes of his tragic life we learn that he follows a leader 
in large herds and feeds on cuttle-tish—that is all, and in 
the most tranquil and formal English, as though this 
were the foreordained method of writing a biography. 
It is not, of course, Mr. Thorburn’s fault; the whale 
is leaving the world with little more known about 
him than the prehistoric urus or the great Irish elk, and :f 
Mr. Thorburn sets himself to write a manual acceptable to 


science, he has no alternative but to conform to a worthless 


and vicious system. But his reader must at least be allowed 
the irony of quoting from Mr. Thorburn’s account of the 
diabolical Killer Whales (Orca gladiator). They are “ the 
most savage and remorseless of whales,” and attack other 
whales. ‘ In the Northern Pacific great harm is done to the 
herds of the valuable fur seal when Killers get among them 
during migration.” Happily, the Killer Whale is almost the 
only member of his order who is so inconsiderate to commerce. 

The best and most agreeable portion of this second 
volume is that dealing with the Rodents—six mice (though 
the St. Kilda house and field mice are sub-species), three 
rats (Mus alexandrinus a sub-species), four voles (Orkney 
vole a sub-species), three hares (Irish hare a sub-species), 
and rabbit. Mr. Thorburn’s plates are always distinguished 
by the most scrupulous accuracy, but his voles and mice, 
particularly the harvest mouse, have a little more than the 
externals of verisimilitude. 
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MORE OF THE ADAMS. 


A Cycle of Adams Letters. Edited by W. C. Forp. 
vols. (Constable. 45s. net.) 


Two 


No American family has been more interesting in its unique 
power of self-revelation than the Adams family. We know 
the irritable and narrow power of John Adams as we know 
no other American President save Mr. Roosevelt. The auto- 
biography of John Quincy Adams is the most considerable 
analysis of the daily meaning of American political life so 
far vouchsafed to us. Charles Francis Adams painted with 
amazing fidelity the outstanding qualities of American 
Manchesterism in excelsis. Henry Adams’s contribution was 
at once more valuable as literature and less significant as 
history. It was narrow and partisan whenever it touched 
ascertainable fact; but as a portrait of a shy and sensitive 
mind, steeped in the grimly narrow culture of New England, 
it is at present unsurpassed. Now Mr. Worthington Ford, 
the prince of American editors, has given us two volumes 
of letters which passed between Mr. Adams, the greatest of 
American ambassadors, and Henry Adams, his secretary, and 
his elder son, Charles Francis, who fought throughout the 
Civil War. They make an invaluable record of that epoch 
as it appeared to three of the ablest minds who surveyed 
it as contemporaries. 

What is outstanding in these volumes is their modernity 
of tone. If names and dates were changed, the letters might 
well be a picture of a Russian Soviet envoy and his secretary 
writing to their soldier-relative in the army fighting Denikin. 
Here is an England divided into rich and poor. The clubs 
and the aristocracy are raving in their anxiety to fight 
America; the poor, on whom there falls the burden of 
suffering, have a vague, dumb sense that the cause of the 
North is right. Week by week Lord John Russell has to be 
sharply prodded lest his Southern sympathies lead him to 
unjustifiable assistance to the Confederacy. Rumor belittles 
every Northern victory and magnifies a thousandfold every 
Southern success. Vicksburg is a skirmish; and an odd 
meeting of the outposts shows that the Confederates are on 
the threshold of Washington. Insults to America are the 
chief passport to popular favor; and when the Ambassador 
has good news he can only whisper it to his friends. Again 
and again he fears the breakdown of negotiations; or, like 
Lord Curzon and Tchicherin, he is happily engaged with 
Russell in the scoring of diplomatic points. And, like the 
Ambassador of a revolution, he is strangely capable of 
absurd misjudgment. He sees the “old revolutionary 
leaven ’’ at work; his son thinks there are “ millions” of 
people who are contemptuous of English governance and look 
to American institutions as their model. ‘‘ We have strength 
enough,” Henry Adams wrote to his brother, “ to shake the 
very crown on the Queen’s head’; so a Bolshevik emissary 
might report to Moscow after a talk with Mr. Robert 
Williams. The England the Adams family saw was insolent, 
aristocratic, and selfish, They were out of sympathy with 
its temper ; and they made no real effort to gauge the under- 
currents at work there. Rebuffed at the outset, they were 
content to wait for the victory in which they never lost 
confidence. At least they preserved the peace with proud 
dexterity ; and it is enough to say of their labors that they 
were not unworthy of a servant of Abraham Lincoln. 

Yet the volumes raise, without answering, a question 
that it is worth while to raise. Mr. Adams and his son were 
immensely able in all the requirements of the diplomatic 
struggle. They could meet Lord John Russell on a basis of 
equality in the interpretation of international law. They 
could exchange with equal power those diplomatic notes by 
which the propagandists of one’s own side are soothed without 
one’s enemies being at any point convinced. They make 
out an admirable case against the moral blindness of the 
English aristocracy to the cause for which the North was 
fighting. But of their own blindness there is no direct 
perception. The English enthusiasm for Italy in the ‘sixties 
was evidence enough of a fine capacity to serve great causes. 
The attitude of Mill and Bright and Cobden was proof and 
to spare of where the true England could be found. 
Southern sympathy, like that of Lord Acton, “ who broke his 
heart over the surrender of Lee,” was based on the genuine 
conviction that the victory of the North was a dangerous 
adventure in majority rule. Their position and their criticism 








are alike based on the assumption that the real root of the 
war was slavery, and that England had no right to take its 
stand against them. Partially, indeed, they were right ; but, 
not merely formally, the acceptance of slavery as the direct 
issue only dated from 1863; and by that time the worst 
trials of the North were over. If Mr. Adams had really 
perceived what was in the minds of Englishmen he would 
have insisted on that issue being made direct from the very 
outset. Once secession was announced, a proclamation by 
Lincoln that slavery was abolished would have crystallized 
all reputable English opinion in favor of the North. 

The truth is that even so able an observer as Mr. Adams 
did not really understand that no nation can be judged by 
its governing class. The real duty of an ambassador is to 
see a national ethos outside of Whitehall. He can no more 
judge England from the people he meets at dinner than an 
English Ambassador could hope to judge America from 
official Washington. The real England of the Civil War was 
the England of Mill, on the one hand, and the England of 
Odger and Applegarth upon the other. But though 
Mr. Adams knew what service Bright and Cobden had 
rendered him, he did not know why that service was possible 
and how he himself could assist it to success. The real 
problem of the diplomat, that is to say, is something beyond 
the scoring of technical points. His real effort is to seize 
the meaning of the shifting gusts of public opinion. To do 
that he must dine with dockers as well as dukes. One day 
the Foreign Offices of England and America will sit down to 
the solution of that problem. But until then their 
ambassadors will misread conditions as badly as Henry 
Adams read them when he was at the centre of affairs. 


. H. J. L. 





SOME NOVELS. 


By M. P. Wittcocks. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 


The Keystone. 
net.) 
The Syrens. 


The Rough Crossing. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By Dot ALLAN. (Heinemann. 
By SyYLviA THOMPSON. 


7s. net.) 
(Oxford: 


Miss Wittcocks has succumbed to the temptation of writing 
a novel about Cornwall, and certainly, so far as the 
atmosphere is concerned, she has not allowed the temptation 
to overpower her. She has sketched, convincingly enough, 
the rocky harbor of Talcarne and the folk in and about it 
as they may very well be supposed to have appeared at the 
end of the eighteenth century. The central figure is a 
“ character,’ the burly and self-willed squire, Nicholas 
Cardew, whose forcible personality, touched with a kind of 
rugged genius, dominates the whole scene. Everything and 
everybody in Talcarne acknowledges his sway with grumbling 
admiration. Nothing happens but he knows of it, and little 
happens but what he intends to happen. He gets the better 
of everyone, as in buying the estate he got the better of its 
heir. The public-houses, the quarries, the fisheries, the chief 
shop—all are his or pay him toll. A dictator, drastic but 
benevolent, he will brook no opposition or rivalry. Those 
who cross him are bundled out, and even his own half- 
brother Diggory, the “ ranter,”’ has to confess failure when 
he attempts to save the souls which his brother holds in 
keeping. “I breed horses to certain purposes, for my own 
pleasure and use. I breed men, or let Nature do it for me, 
for the same reasons, for my pleasure and use, not theirs. 
Now we've got to rock bottom.’’ Such were his words to 
young Doctor Hender Benoke. 

In drawing Nick Cardew Miss Willcocks has given us a 
live figure, so far as any local despot of the eighteenth 
century cam now be made to live: but the cunning seems 
to leave her hand when it comes to fashioning a dramatic 
story. Her materials are all there, and her purpose is 
obvious—to show the inevitable Nemesis in wait for all 
overweening pride. Yet, over and over again, as one waits 
for a climax, it seems to fade away. Incidents, vivid and 
picturesque enough in themselves—such as the acquittal of 
his own natural daughter of child-murder, with Squire 
Cardew on the bench bent on hanging—are introduced ; 
characters with germs of strength in them—Diggory Cardew, 
Mistress Trevan, Doctor Hender, even Catherine Cardew, his 
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young niece—rise for a moment and face him; but the real 
struggle never comes. Catherine is meant to be the keystone 
of his self-built fortunes: he will shower wealth and 
presents upon her as the visible symbol that all his 
dependent toilers shall look upon and worship. One hopes, 
at least, for a struggle from Catherine and her lover, the 
Doctor. But they put up a poor fight, and only contrive to 
get out of the despot’s domination by a kind of back-door 
flight which leaves things very much where they were before. 
Miss Willcocks has put all her romance into one character, 
but the very success of this character overbalances the story, 
which becomes an entertaining chronicle rather than the 
absorbing drama which we might have expected. 

Miss Dot Allan, though she names her novel “The 
Syrens,’’ has also allowed herself to be diverted from her 
attention. The syrens of the steamers hooting in the Clyde 
on a foggy night—these for her, and for her hero, Goritholus 
Broad, typify the call of adventure which lures a man 
away from the settled life of towns: and, indeed, Goritholus, 
being the son of a wandering buccaneer of a sailor who 
married a rather feckless Glasgow girl, would naturally hear 
that call many times in the course of his life. Unfortunately, 
Miss Allan, being a close observer of Glasgow life, has been 
unable to resist her pen’s desire to run in quite another 
direction. She has been constrained to show us the rise 
from poverty of the Scottish counterpart of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘‘Card.’’ Young Broad enters MacTower’s 
Emporium as a lad. He is able to rescue the establishment 
from ruin and build up a solid commercial business. Inci- 
dentally, like all “ cards,’’ he fumbles his way into more 
exalted society and has his little affairs. All this part of 
the story is effective and well observed, if not startlingly 
novel; and the adventure motif only returns when he has 
been jilted by the object of his adoration, upon which event 
he wisely takes a holiday by going to San Francisco 
in a French barque. It is not to be denied that his creator 
gives him quite a lively time: he knocks about in “ Sailor- 
town,” finds his father and buries him, ships before the 
mast in a vessel bound for New York, and explores the 
West Indies. Yet here not only is Miss Allan’s color less 
convincing, but she fails to advance the dramatic develop- 
ment of lier story; and she is forced in the end to fall back 
upon the outbreak of the war as at last supplying Goritholus, 
who enlists as an A.B., with a satisfactorily adventurous 
ambition. This is a special solution for a general case, and 
as the story ends before the working out of the solution is 
apparent, the reader cannot avoid a sense of disappointment. 
The most entertaining part of the story is undoubtedly that 
which shows a “Scotsman on the make ” in his native city. 

Miss Sylvia Thompson’s central character is a girl whom 
she follows faithfully from school to school through all the 
stages of flapperdom. The reality of the experiences here 
turned into fiction is obvious, probably too obvious, and 
there is a certain humor in Miss Thompson’s callous dis- 
section of a rather self-conscious girl’s mind: but there is no 
romance and little beauty about the whole affair. We should 


describe it as a painstaking document upon a not very 
important subject. 





Books in Brief. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the 
Editorship of W. D. Ross. Vol. X. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. 15s. net.) 


A COMPLETE English version of Aristotle has long been a 
desideratum, and those who take a despondent view of the 
future of Greek in this country may say that it could not 
safely be much longer delayed. A more hopeful turn of mind 
will not be less ready to welcome the translation. It is 
planned for eleven volumes, of which four and parts of two 
others have already appeared. The present volume contains 
the Politics, the Economics, and the long-lost treatise on the 
Athenian Republic, of which a manuscript was discovered 
in Egypt some thirty years ago. Since the publication of 
the present work is due to the munificence of Jowett, it was 
piety in Mr. Ross to take Jowett’s version of the Politics. 
It was also wisdom, for this version has high qualities to 





: burning Sappho,’” &c. 


| horse traffic is quite a new sensation.” 


commend it. Revision, however, was necessary. The lapse 
of forty years has added much to our knowledge of the diffi- 
cult original, and even on the first publication some of 
Jowett’s renderings did not find universal assent. Mr. Ross’s 
changes are in harmony with the spirit of Jowett’s prose 
and with the scholarship of the present day. It may be 
added that the politicians of the present day cannot afford to 
ignore Aristotle’s views on the science of the State. 

The two books on Economics have no technical claim 
to a place in the present work, for it is admitted that they 
are not from Aristotle’s hand nor wholly in accordance with 
his views. One of them, however, was probably written by 
a pupil of his, and is, in the main, not incongruous with his 
doctrine. The other is later and of less value. Of neither 
treatise is the text in a good state, but Mr. E. S. Forster 
has made the best of a difficult task. 

The authorship of the Athenian treatise is also uncer- 
tain, but at least it must have been written under Aristotle’s 
direction. Sir Frederic Kenyon has revised the version pub- 
lished by him soon after the discovery of the papyrus. In 
the ten following years much was done to establish the text 
both by Sir Frederic Kenyon himself and by others, and now 
it is disputed only on minor points. The first translation 
did not deal with the last chapters of the work, which were 
then in a fragmentary condition. As they have now been 
pieced together, the present volume gives a version of them. 
The general reader must be warned that the statements in 
this treatise cannot all be taken as gospel, but a discussion of 
its credibility and value clearly lies beyond the scope of 
the present work. 

* * * 


Contemporary French Politics. By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL, 
(Appleton. 18s. net.) 


Mr. Burtt, while serving as an American soldier in 
France, collected material to describe in this book the con- 
ditions of French politics and the aims of French political 
parties. It is intended to be a severe, scientific analysis, 
neither condoning nor condemning, but we fear there is still 
a cloud of war sentimentality in the author’s mind, long 
after it has cleared from the heads of the politicians he is 
examining. His account of the political groups might pass 
an examiner who did not trouble about more than surface 
appearances, and in dealing with personalities he is fond 
of such antitheses as: ‘‘ By political profession he was a 
Republican Socialist . . . yet there was no question of his 
patriotism.” This refers to M. Millerand. Is it not written 
of someone: “ Though born of Scottish parents and brought 
up a Presbyterian, he was a perfect gentleman”? Mr. Buell 
rarely refers to M. Longuet without remarking that he is 
a grandson of Karl Marx, as if the phrase were an expletive. 
His account of the French attitude towards the League of 
Nations is not helpful. He thinks that in the desire for the 
disintegration of Germany and of a permanent alliance 
against her there was “ very little of Imperialism or aggres- 
sion... . France is not imperialistic; she desires no con- 
quest for the sake of conquest. But the principle of 
reparation and of security is superior, in her mind, to that 
of self-determination.” 


* * * 
My Term Off. By Norman G. Brett JAMeEs. (Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In the days before the war, Mr. James, who is a 
schoolmaster, spent a “term off’’ in travelling through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, 
Palestine, and Egypt. He had read much, and journeyed 
with a load of literary memories. In these agreeable letters 
tc a friend he gives the impression of having travelled in 
order to confirm the impressions of others. In Switzerland 
he read ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ as he progressed, “ with one eye 
on the printed word and one eye on the painted scene.”’ 
In Milan he was reading Walier Pater, ‘‘as you may well 
imagine.” He had a splendid time in Venice, and “ words 
really fail to describe’’ the city; but he adds: ‘It is 
absolutely unique as far as my experience goes... . The 
coloring, even in winter, is superb, and the entire lack of 
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profit, and his travel book is written with at least a school- 
masterly purity, which cannot be said for many literary 
guide-books. 
* = * 
English Travellers in India, 1583-1619. Edited by W. 
Fostgr. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Foster’s untiring labors in the India Office have 
been serviceable in making a way for the ordinary student 
through the mountainous records of British India. He has 
done nothing more useful, and, at the same time, enter- 
taining, than the compilation of these seven narratives of 
English wayfarers in India, beginning nearly twenty years 
before the first of the East India Company’s servants were 
able to get to work. Ralph Fitch, “ of London, marchant,” 
was the first of the series. Like many another man of his 
time, wondering at the riches, and still more at the stories, 
coming into Europe, he was ‘‘ desirous to see the countries 
of the East India.’’ With three companions he set out, 
reaching India by way of Basra. Down the Jumna he 
started along with 180 country boats, carrying cargoes of 
fascinating variety. He went through Bengal to Chitta- 
gong, to Pegu, to Malacca, and returned by Cochin, Goa, 
Basra. Thereafter went William Hawkins, William Finch, 
and others, with, of course, Thomas Coryat—remarkable 
fellows all, braving all sorts of perils, and putting down 
their unimpassioned notes of India just at the moment 
when the Portuguese monopoly was beginning to break before 
our own ‘‘lighthearted masters of the waves.’’ Whenever 
these first English adventurers touch on the people and their 
customs they give a curious effect of having written on the 
eve of the twentieth century, so wholly unchanged in 
essentials is the Indian scene as presented to the European 
traveller and trader. 

* * * 


Britain's Tribute to Dante in Literature and Art: A 
Chronological Record of 540 Years (c. 1380-1920). By 
PAGET TOYNBEE. (Milford. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue British Academy is to be congratulated on being 
able to publish a tribute of this kind by one of its members 
in honor of the sexcentenary of Dante’s death, and it was 
obviously a great pleasure to Sir F. G. Kenyon, its President, 
to be able to announce before the annual Italian lecture 
that the Serena medal for Italian studies had ‘his year 
been awarded to Dr. Paget Toynbee, though, unfortunately, 
his health did not allow him to receive it in person. This 
volume is a supplement to the author’s “ Dante in English 
Literature,’’ and consists of a full bibliography of every 
reference to Dante which Dr. Toynbee has been able to find 
in English during a lifetime of Dante study ; but after 1844, 
when the name of Dante had become thoroughly familiar 
to English readers, casual references or quotations, save in 
exceptional cases, have wisely been omitted. One can gauge 
the progress of Dante among us by Dr. Paget Toynbee’s 
pages. Twenty-two of them take us to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while we reach the nineteenth on p. 39. From 1844 
to 1920 the entries fill pp. 97-189; and it is symptomatic 
that the last entry is an article on Dante on the Film. It 
is always a pleasure to remember that Dante received his 
introduction to English literature at the hands of Chaucer, 
who was thoroughly familiar with his work, in “ Troilus 
and Cressida.’’ Perhaps the most novel feature of this book 
is the record of the place played by Dante in British art. 

* * 7” 
The Mystery of the ‘‘Daily Mail”, 1896-1921. 

MACKENZIE. (Associated Newspapers. 1s.) 


By F. A. 


Tue title of the book in itself solves part of the mystery. 
The new journalism’s ingenuity runs chiefly in titles. 
Acquaintance with the Daily Press brings conviction that 
sub-editors are instructed to make their headlines catchy at 
all costs, even if they should bear only the slightest con- 
nection with the matter that follows. The articles they cover 
may be dull, wide of the truth, or badly informed, but the 
headlines imperatively must be bright or sensational. And 
the public continues to pay its pennies! That is the mystery. 
Even the compilers of this interesting history of a pheno- 
menon of our strange times—a phenomenon which is worthy 
of study—admit their wonder. “Its continued growth,” 
they say, “is the Mystery of the ‘ Daily Mail,’ ” and, “ the 
reasons for its astounding development are little better under- 





stood by those concerned in its production than by the 
general public.” But why not admit it is largely a question 
of headlines? The inventor of the title, ‘‘ The Mystery of the 
‘Daily Mail’ ” relied upon the public’s ready response to 
any promise of revelations, perhaps startling revelations. 
But there is nothing sensational in this sober record of 
stunts. The Mystery remains. Many guesses are made, but 
we like best the one by a Reader who has been fascinated 
daily for more than twenty years. ‘“ The real secret of the 
*‘ Daily Mail,’ ” he is quoted as saying, “ is that it is a human, 
living newspaper with a soul and ideals of its own... its 
sympathy for suffering people (and for suffering animals, 
too), yea, its very mistakes are human.... And it goes 
about its work in its own entirely original way. In our 
district its £1,000 prize for the best bunch of sweet peas did 
more to encourage gardening. . . . Just now it is gently and 
wisely warning us about the delicate state of Anglo-American 
relations. And those of us who know, as I do, feel that the 
paper is about to do another great service.” Sweet peas, 
Pekin (not mentioned in this history), shells, Crippen (the 
* Continental Mail” claims to have been instrumental in 
effecting his arrest), the menace of Mr. Asquith ; and now this 
wise and gentle hint of something specially good in the 
sensation line coming out of the Anglo-American situation 
—-is this a record of which any other paper could boast? 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


BeroreE us lie the latest reports of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian and of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Both are full of quietly engrossing 
and well-illustrated materials. In the second is an amusing 
note on the “ Dinosaur of Enfield.’ In June, 1920, some 
bones were dug up at Ponders End. The Press later on 
reported the discovery of “ obviously . . . some huge reptile 
of the dim past ’’—in fact, the Entield Dinosaur. One expert, 
armed with Mr. Wells’s “ Outline of History,” placed the 
matter beyond doubt. It is depressing, therefore, to read 
the verdict by Dr. C. W. Andrews, of the Natural History 
Museum: “I have examined the bones from Ponders End, 
and find that the skull, teeth, and some of the bones belonged 
to a small horse... .”’ 

* * * 


Messrs. Mitts & Boon announce the authoritative life 
of Jack London, by Mrs. Jack London. It is a work of no 
fewer than 250,000 words. The same publishers promise an 
addition to the series of volumes on Chelsea which 
Mr. Reginald Blunt has put forth. ‘“ By Chelsea Reach” 
will contain some notes on the associations of authors—Swift, 
Smollett, Hunt, Carlyle, and the rest. 





* * * 


INGENUITY in the format of book catalogues seems to 
characterize the house, or houses, of Messrs. Chaundy: from 
whose Oxford address now comes a “ Summer Broadsheet,”’ 
comprising 236 items. As holiday reading, these items vary. 
But Maria Edgeworth’s “ Tales and Novels,” in eighteen 
duodecimo volumes, might not be unenjoyable. Here occurs 
a work on the ‘“ Anatomy of the Horse,” “ in eighteen Tables, 
all done from Nature by George Stubbs, Painter ”—the 
painter, indeed, whose surpassingly brilliant picture of 
a curricle, lately added to the National Gallery, continues 
to fascinate us. 

- * * 

Or the few publications in the interests of dialect during 
1920, probably the “Contribution to an Essex Dialect 
Dictionary,” by the Rev. E. Gepp, was the most valuable. 
Soon after its appearance Mr. Gepp issued a supplement ; 
and we now welcome a second supplement (Colchester: 
Benham & Co., 1s 4d.). Mr. Gepp, in a modest foreword, 
well observes: “Such research extinguishes the fatuous 
person who remarks, ‘Oh, dialect. That’s only corrupt 
English, I suppose.’” ‘“ The process fof recording local words] 
solidly establishes the claim of dialect speech to be the 
preserver of classic English.” A fact to be gratefully 
remembered 
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As before, Mr. Gepp is a specialist with a sense of pro- 
portion. There should be more of his stamp in our villages. 
He presents not only local speech, but local character. Thus, 
under “ Image”: “ ‘ Ain’t shea little image?’ said of a child, 
means, in the presence of interested persons, a pretty child, 
in the presence of the uninterested, this or the reverse.” Under 
“ Steak ” : “ ‘ Poor man’s steak,’ a bloater ”’ (with us, a “ two- 
eyed steak”); under “ Dear”: “The expression ‘ poor 
old dear’ does not necessarily convey commiseration. It 
commonly implies merely regard or familiarity. You may 
say it of your brother-in-law, of the parson, of the squire.” 

* * * 

Proressor Otto JESPERSEN, President of the Modern 
Humanities Research Association, carefully explains that 
“ title and its import ”’ in his presidential address, published 
by Messrs. Bowes & Bowes, of Cambridge. One of the inten- 
tions of the Association is to furnish bibliographical year- 
books; and the first, “ Bibliography of English Language 
and Literature, 1920,” has appeared from the same publishers 
(3s. net). The editor in effect appeals for recruits to the 
body of compilers, apologizing for the incompleteness of the 
present pamphlet, a supplement to which has been prepared. 
We hope that this supplement will take notice, for instance, 
of John Clare’s reinstatement. The scheme of the biblio- 
graphy is sound. Among other researches, be it noted that 
a pamphlet of hitherto unpublished poems by William 
Shenstone has appeared in Wisconsin. 





A Hundred Pears Ago. 


1821: A POETIC ENTHUSIAST, II. 


THERE is little evidence in the curious collection under notice 
that the eighteenth century had paled its fires before the 
romantic revival. Even Byron and Scott had not altogether 
persuaded the poetry-readers. Hogg’s ‘“ Kilmeny ” is here, 
in pieces; and so is Rogers’s ‘“‘Human Life.” Generally, 
however, the anthologist is content to enjoy the lazy luxury 
of Collins, or Dyer on Grongar and Denham on Cooper’s Hill, 
or, indeed, of many poets of the eighteenth century of far 
less note if not now unidentifiable. Among themes not often 
obscured by poets, there is the Air-Balloon :— 

“ Sylphs, your soft voices, whispering through the skies, 
Bade from low Earth the bold Mongulfier rise; 
Outstretched his buoyant Ball with airy Spring, 

And bore the Sage with levity of wing.” 
The death of the aeronaut, of course, evoked a description of 
over-labored Icarus. There is an ode of considerable length 
and flatness on “ Electricity.” The subject still lacks its 
singer. When he comes, he will no doubt be warned by such 
a stanza as this :— 
“Franklin! disarmer of the Skies! thy Hand 
With Force Promethean snatched the fire of Jove! 

Thy wink the Thunder heeds! 

And at thy bidding sinks!”’ 
This poem is from the French ; and we can think of no other 
period in which poetic taste so generally agreed in the two 
countries, as at the close of the eighteenth century. Nor 
does the book of miscellanies here show that 1821 had heard 
the last of that highly regarded elegance and exoticism. It 
was not all, of course, so much misplaced enthusiasm. The 
anthologist used some discrimination when he included a 
translation of “ The Voyage of Love and Time, by the Late 
Empress Josephine,” a song in a silly but charming strain 
which may please the sentimental, like ourselves; and as 
we never saw it anywhere else, here it is in full :— 

‘* Destined with restless Foot to roam, 
Old Time, a venerable Sage, 
Reaches a River Bank, and—‘ Come!’ 
He cries, ‘Have pity on my age!’ 


‘ What, on these banks forgotten, I, 
Who mark each moment with my glass? 
Hear, Damsels, hear my suppliant cry, 
And courteously help Time to pass.’ 


“ Disporting on the further Shore, 
Full many a Gentle Nymph looked on, 
And fain to speed his Passage o’er 
Bade Love their Boatman fetch the Crone; 





But Onc of all the Groupe most staid 
Still warned her venturous Mates—‘ Alas! 

How oft has Shipwreck whelmed the Maid 
Whose Pity would help Time to pass!’ 


“Lightly his Boat across the Stream 
Love guides; his Hoary Freight receives ; 
And fluttering ’mid the Sunny gleam 
His Canvas to the Breezes gives; 
And plying light his little Oars, 
In Treble now and now in Bass, 
‘See, Girls!’ the enraptured Urchin roars, 
‘How gaily Love makes Time to pass!’ 


“But soon—’Tis Love’s proverbial Crime— 

Exhausted He his Oars lets fall; 

And soon these Oars are seized by Time 
And heard ye not the Rallier’s call?— 

‘ What, tired so soon of thy sweet Toil, 
Poor child, thou sleepest! I, alas, 

In graver strain repeat the while 
My Song—’Tis Time makes Love to pass.’”’ 


Is never happened, true, but on a ceiling, or a sampler, 
cr a watch-case, or a teacup: but we, too, “ have an almost 
feminine partiality for old china.” 





Att. 


AUGUSTE RENOIR. 


Renoir. Par AMBROISE VOLLARD. (Paris: Cres. 9 francs.) 





To find in a book about as much as we can ever know of 
the methods, the purposes, and the temperament of 
a born painter is a rare experience: fascinating for what 
it gives, fascinating also for what it cannot give. It 
takes us to the fringe of an unknown world, a terra 
incognita. We may mark it on our maps, if we are old- 
fashioned, with the word “ beauty ’’; if we incline to 
newfangledness, with the more impressive legends that 
go the round to-day. But we know very little about it. 
We are singularly fortunate if we can recognize it when 
we see it. There are very few who can. The best art 
critic in the world, even if he be himself also a painter, 
has no more than a few blindingly clear intuitions that 
a new work will really survive for fifty years. For the 
most part he is groping in a twilit limbo of pictures of 
which he can only say for certain that they are not 
utterly bad. Whether they belong to the unknown 
world, he cannot say. Listen to Manet, as he takes 
Claude Monet aside, when Renoir and he have been 
painting the same model in Monet’s garden: ‘“‘ Vous qui 
étes l’ami de Renoir, vous devriez lui conseiller de 
renoncer a la peinture. Vous voyez vous-méme comme 
c’est peu son affaire.’’ 

And of his own work the painter can say nothing. 
Renoir believed in painting with pleasure, almost in 
painting easily; yet the work which he and the world 
agree to consider his masterpiece, “Les Baigneuses,’’ 
was by far his most laborious. Time after time he was 
hopelessly stuck in it. ‘‘ Pendant trois ans j’y 
pataugeais.’’ That was not Renoir’s way of talking of 
his work generally, nor was that the time that the most 
prolific of the great modern painters usually spent on 
a canvas. It sounds like Cézanne; but it is Renoir. 
And just as his finest work was achieved against the grain 
of his habitual practice, he cannot tell you what it is 
that makes the painter. It is the old je ne sais quoi, the 
painting temperament, something that—among other 
effects—makes a man love to work over the surface of 
his paint, for the joy of the paint alone. 

There are no secrets to be learnt from Renoir’s 
table-taik ; and yet, like all table-talk of great artists in 
all kinds, it will probably give a young painter with the 
root of the matter in him something that all the 
professors in the world cannot give—more, perhaps, even 
than the museums, where alone Renoir believed salva- 
tion was to be found. For the museums can be as 
discouraging at some times as they are exhilarating at 
others ; and then it is tonic to know that in 1883, in full 
maturity, twenty years after his first picture had been 
exhibited at the Salon, Renoir felt that he had come 
completely to the end of his tether. The excitement 
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and tho theories of Impressionism had left him high and 
dry. ‘J’arrivais 4 cette constatation que je ne savais 
ni peindre ni dessiner.’’ There was no quick way; 
there was, above all, no new way. No tricks of 
palette, no secrets of method mattered a button. “Seul 
vaut pour un peintre l’enseignement des musées.”’ 

After all, he had begun there. It is true that he had 
been, at thirteen, earning his living as a painter of 
china, to drop the craft, when people began—it was the 
period of civilization triumphant in the great exhibitions 
-—to prefer their dinner-services machine-stamped, for 
the painting of fans, and to leave that precarious trade 
for the painting of imitation stained-glass windows on 
calico for African missionaries. But the beginning of 
his enthusiasm for painting for its own sake, the 
first intimation that he was determined to enter the 
unknown, was the sight of Boucher’s ‘‘ Diane au Bain.”’ 
The occasion was prophetic. Boucher awakened him to 
something besides the glory of painting, to a predilection 
for the forms of fair women—women fair not in the 
Tennysonian, nor, indeed, in any English sense at all, 
but fair according to the Gallic tradition. Renoir took 
to the French tradition as a duckling to water. Painting 
was the creation of things that gave immediate sensuous 
delight by a process which gave the painter immediate 
sensuous delight. 

In this instinctive and superabundant insistence 
upon the sensuous Renoir was undoubtedly peculiar, and 
he has been a cause of distress to the intellectualists of 
his own country and ours. It is very difficult to emascu- 
late him into an assembler of plares, or a constructor of 
forms. Fortunately, he developed a very acute rheuma- 
tism which made it impossible for him to use paint with 
all the precise firmness of his middle age, so that there 
enters into the brilliance of his later period a certain 
vagueness which permits him to be assimilated with 
the intellectualists. Without that saving grace of a 
final period, Renoir would be as recalcitrant as Manet 
or Degas to the modern apotheosis. He is altogether 
too crude; his unabashed realism too indigestible. ‘ Un 
neintre, voyez-vous, qui a le sentiment du téton et des 
fesses, est un homme sauvé.’’ According to the later 
gospel, he is irrevocably damned. 

And, of course, this perfectly simple creed, that you 
should paint what vou enjoy, and paint so that your 
painting can be enjoyed, is a little insufficient as well 
as a little distressing. The difficulty is that, although 
it is not enough, there is nothing to be added to it. The 
rest is a question of whether you are born a painter. So 
it is singularly refreshing to listen to an old man, who 
was born a painter. steadily refusing to speak more than 
the truth about his art. ‘‘ Mais c’est fort,’’ say his 
friends of a painter whose painting is not enjoyable. 
‘* That’s what Degas is always saying about Legros,’’ 
exclaims Renoir. ‘‘ J’aime mieux une assiette d’un sou 
avec trois jolis tons dessus que des kilométres d’une 
peinture archi-forte . . . et embétante.’’ Tt reminds 
one of the saying of the most eminent of modern French 
poets, that the first rule of poetry is: ‘‘ Il ne faut pas 
embéter les gens.”’ It was Wordsworth’s also: “The 
end of poetry is to give delight.’’ But the association 
of the fort and the embétant is more pointed in French. 
It would help us a great deal in clearing the ground of 
pretentiousness if we had exact equivalents in English 
for both those words as they are applied to matters of 
art in France. 

Renoir was never embéfant ; it was his proud hope 
that he might have made for himself a little place in 
the French school which was not ‘‘ noisy,’’ or “ diffi- 
cult.” You can follow him as he tries, in these conversa- 
tions with M. Vollard, to come closer to his own ideal 
in art. He does it always by negatives, by trying to 
isolate the element that was emhétant : and he finds some 
most delightful phrases for it. “Je préfére décidément 
la musique italienne ; c’est moins ‘ pion ’ que la musique 
allemande. Beethoven lui-méme a parfois un cété pro- 
fessionnel qui m’horripile.’”’ There it is the “ school- 
mastery,’’ the “ushery’’’ that worries him. Again he 
tries to isolate in the superbly pregnant phrase with 





which he announced his discovery of the tradition after 
the impasse of 1883: “Tous les grands artistes ont 
renoncé aux effets: en faisant la nature plus simple, ils 
l’ont rendue plus grande.’’ If we put the three detes- 
tables together—the ‘‘ fort,’’ the ‘‘ pion,’’ and the 
‘* effet ’-—and make of them one detestable, easier to 
appreciate than to define, we get something like Renoir’s 
creed. It was the profession of a faith that was active. 
He saw the movements in which he was involved from 
this simple angle; he gives his own estimate of Impres- 
sionism in these characteristic words: ‘‘ Pour nous la 
grande recherche a été de peindre Je plus simplement 
possible,’ which is, after all, a rather odd way of 
looking at a movement in which Claude Monet was con- 
spicuously involved. What Manet and Monet each 
understood by simplicity would need some defining. 
Renoir made it clear enough for himself when he 
explained how he knew when he kad jinished a picture. 
“* Quand j’ai peint une fess> et que j’ai envie de taper 
dessus, c’est qu’elle est finie.”’ 

Renoir was a shrewd, but a simple-minded man. He 
had no desire to be a prophet or a revealer. Perhaps no 
great painter has, for it seems certain that Cézanne had 
not the faintest intention of being the forerunner he 
has become. Renoir began with <n intense delight in 
the beauty of physical things (‘‘ donnez-moi une chair qui 
ne repousse pas la lumiére ’’), and he strove to render 
this perceived beauty as faithfully and simply as possible. 
Like the great painter he was, he stuck fast to these 
simple certainties; and they carried him a long way. 
Really to render ‘‘ flesh which takes the light,’’ to render 
it so that it remains ‘‘ de la chair vraie,’’ the wonderful 
substance that he discovered (to the disgust of Huys- 
mans) in Raphael, is to face the whole problem of 
painter’s painting from the beginning. To fix that 
subtle brilliance without dissolving the substance away ; 
to achieve the substance without dulling the brilliance— 
no wonder that it occupied him all his life, and that 
only three years before his death he could once again 
despair, once more recover and declare: ‘‘ Je crois que 
je tiens le secret de la peinture.”’ 

To be simple-minded in art is half the battle; it 
is the same as being single-minded. From a firm founda- 
tion one can build anything, provided one does not turn 
aside to explain that one’s method is necessarily the best, 
or to prove that there is only one way of salvation. 
Renoir reminds us of Hardy in his determination not to 
be turned aside, and his aloofness from the theoretic 
discussion of his time. Moreover, he is as peculiarly 
French as Hardy is peculiarly Fnglish-—with a nation- 
alism that is universal. Like Hardy, he lived to see 
himself pass from neglect to veneration without astonish- 
ment or concern. Perhaps when Hardy’s table-talk is 
made known to the world we shall find in it the same 
message as in Renoir’s—‘‘ Tous les grands artistes ont 
renoncé aux effets.”’ 

M. Vollard’s book is a model of how such a thing 
should be done. He brings his man over with a singular 
skill; and the two chapters where he more or less leaves 
his subject to portray a great ‘‘ amateur ”’ in the person 
of the Comte Camondo, and the spoiled “ maitre ’’ in the 
person of Rodin, are perfectly delightful. It is a book 
packed with good stories. Every lover of personalities, 
every lover of pictures, and every art student should get 
hold of it. 


J. MippLeTon Murry. 





Husic. 


THE CLASSIC ART OF SINGING. 


THE opera was applauded to the echo. but the old 
maestro in the box did not seem satisfied. Indeed, he 
seemed rather annoyed at the enthusiasm of the ladv who 
was with him. ‘‘ Didn’t they all sing magnificentlv? ”’ 
she asked him. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied. wearilv, ‘ thev 
all sang very well. But it was one of those performances 
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in which every singer just comes forward to the foot- 
lights and sings his aria for himself. It was all very 
correct: fine voices, good style—tut, madame, can you 
honestly say that you were moved by it? Was there any 
single moment at which the tears came into your eyes? 
I have heard all the greatest singers of the world during 
the last fifty years; which do you think are those whom 
I remember? Those who brought the tears into my eyes, 
those who moved me. You may see a hundred beautiful 
places; but when you saw the Piazza di San Marco you 
felt a new emotion of beauty. It overcame you; there 
was a tear in your eye. Your recollections of the other 
places are confused ; they were beautiful, but you do not 
remember their names, or when it was that you saw 
them. The Piazza di San Marco, and the moment when 
you first saw it, you can never forget. So it is, too, 
with the singers.”’ 

Outside the restaurant where we lunched a man had 
been singing, in the way that street singers often do in 
French towns. He certainly had given me no emotion 
of beauty, or brought the tears to my eyes. What had 
annoyed me chiefly about his performance was not so 
much the ruined voice and the atrocious production as 
the fact that I was quite incapable of recognizing what 
he sang as a piece of music. It was probably something 
quite well known, or that sort of man would not have 
sung it in the streets. It might have been a favorite 
page from ‘‘ Faust’”’ or ‘‘ Carmen,’’ but it conveyed 
nothing to me. It was just an infernal bawling, without 
either melody or rhythm. There was far more music, 
more singing, and far better diction in the voice of the 
station-master who woke me up at intervals with the 
name of station, the length of the stoppage, and the 
names of the places for which passengers were to change 
rolled out to a quasi-Gregorian intonation. Yet it was 
emotion and nothing else that the street singer was 
trying to produce. It was his business, more so in the 
street than it had ever been on the stage, if he had ever 
been a real opera singer, to bring tears to the eyes of 
tender-hearted ladies. Perhaps he did. Other people, 
I find, seem quite able to recognize tunes sung after this 
fashion. I want the visual image of the printed notes 
to set my recollection working; I have a difficulty in 
separating the vocal line, in operatic music of such a 
kind, from its accompaniment, so that if I hear some- 
one singing it in the streets with no harmunic support, 
its climaxes and cadenzas, its prolonged high notes, all 
seem perfectly meaningless tome. Yet to many people 
there is, at any rate, just a chance that they may recall 
memories, even if they do not stir the emotions at all. 
There are people whose recollections of an opera are 
recollections of particular singers, of particular notes 
or words in particular songs. The street singer does not 
move them, but he recalls some cther singer who may 
quite well have done so. It would be interesting if one 
could by some scientific means trace and record exactly 
the emotional reaction, and the impression left upon the 
memory of such people when they hear a certain singer 
sing a certain song; if one could have before one simul- 
taneously the score of the song as the composer wrote 
it, the gramophone record of the singer, and the scienti- 
fic tracing of a number of auditory impressions. 

It was the maestro’s mention of the Piazza di San 
Marco that set me thinking about this question, for it 
so happened that to me the memory of the Piazza was 
almost more a memory of sounds than of the sight. It 
was there that I had heard for the first time, or, at any 
rate, for the first time had heard with a real emotion of 
beauty, fragments from those older Italian operas which 
every ordinary Italian seems to know by heart almost as 
well as the maestro must have done. There was no doubt 
that they had thrilled me, though I had heard them not 
sung upon the stage, but played by a band of wind instru- 
ments in the open air. By chance there was a score of 
““ Norma ”’ lying to my hand while the maestro’s words 
were fresh in my memory. I began reading it—and 
I could not put it down until I had read it from begin- 
ning to end. It was many years since I had seen it 
acted ; and, though I remember the theatre distinctly, 





I have quite forgotten the actual performance, which, 
indeed, was not likely to have been a very distinguished 
one, since it took place in summer in an Italian provin- 
cial town. 

What is it that makes ‘‘ Norma ”’ still a great 
opera, in spite of its absurdities? Lilli Lehmann, one of 
the greatest of Wagner singers, writes of it with almost 
religious fervor. That Wagner himself admired Bellini 
everybody knows, but for all that it seems to many 
people difficult to combine an enthusiasm for both 
composers. Lilli Lehmann’s devotion is intelligible, for 
she is a great singer, and ‘‘ Norma ’”’ is a singer’s opera. 
Why, then, has ‘‘ Norma ’”’ dropped out of the reper- 
tory? It cannot be because it is too absurd, when ‘‘ The 
Bohemian Girl ’’ still holds the stage. But ‘‘ Norma ”’ 
has long ceased to belong to the repertory even of the 
humblest and most old-fashioned operatic companies in 
England; and even in Italy there are few chances of 
hearing it. Yet it is full of famous tunes. It may be 
replied that it has fallen out because we have no singers 
who can sing it. Still, we go on singing Mozart. 

Once one begins looking for the weak points in 
Bellini, one wonders how his opera could ever have been 
accepted for the stage at all. Let us forget for a moment 
the accompaniments written for a big guitar. After all, 
they are the right kind of accompaniments for those 
melodies. Let us forget the cadenzas and the coloratura 
passages. They are not so very numerous or so very 
obtrusive, taking the opera as a whole. As for the 
story, it is on a distinctly high level, judged by average 
operatic standards. It has no complications, and its 
main motives are reasonable and natural enough. But 
what does strike the modern reader with a sense of bore- 
dom is the fact that, like ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ practically the 
whole opera is in common time. Worse than that, it 
seems as if all the arias were exactly alike in melody and 
rhythm. What was the secret of its force in the days 
when Pasta and Grisi sang the principal parts? For one 
thing, its strength lay in the dramatic dialogue. Its 
great moments are not so much the arias as the duets, 
which do not run in thirds and sixths quite as often as 
those people imagine who know Bellini only by hearsay. 
But throughout the opera what makes for the moving 
quality in performance is the opportunity that it gives 
for the sort of singing which the old maestro could remem- 
ber. Not the hysterical screaming of modern Italian 
opera. Never for a moment can the singer of Bellini 
afford to sacrifice beauty of tone to emotion. That is 
why Bellini is so difficult to sing dramatically. Those 
simple phrases, those conventional cadenzas, expose at 
once the least defect of vocal style. But even perfect 
workmanship will not suffice, as the maestro knew. He 
took for granted that the workmanship would be perfect, 
for he had lived among those who regarded that as the 
normal standard. On the top of that perfect workman- 
ship, not in place of it, he demanded human feeling and 
nobility of human feeling. Only then could emotion be 
born of beauty. There lies the true ideal of great sing- 
ing. It does not belong to Bellini alone. For Bellini 
was, after all, one of the smaller men. After a moment 
of exaggerated reputation, due partly to his interpreters 
and partly to his own early death, his works were rele- 
gated to the dust-heap. They deserved that fate no more 
than the other; but it would be absurd to pretend that 
Bellini was on the level of Mozart, Wagner, or Verdi. 
His importance for us at this moment is as a training 
ground. For nobody who despises Bellini can ever hope 
to understand the greater men. The more or less intel- 
ligent singer may think that he is giving an interpre- 
tation of Wagner. But in reality Wagner himself, the 
orchestra, the stage, and a variety of other factors are 
doing most of the work for him. He never learns what it 
is to bear the whole burden himself. With Bellini he is 
forced to doso. In ‘‘ Norma ”’ to do this is comparatively 
easy—according to the maestro’s standards. There is at 
least a chance of the singer’s learning to achieve his aim. 
Whether he can ever carry it out in the greater works 
depends upon his gifts. From Bellini he will at least 
have learned what are the ideals of a really great operatic 
singer. 

Epwarp J. Dent. 
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Science. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 


Tue early history of modern science is not yet known in 
detail; the general character of the environment in 
which it had its birth and in which it passed its early 
years is fairly well known, but the precise events, and 
their time order, which marked its successive stages have 
not yet been thoroughly investigated. But a compara- 
tively new department of knowledge, the History of 
Science, is now a flourishing study, and we may hope that 
we shall presently learn more of the genesis and early 
development of a mode of thought which is not only the 
most characteristic of the present age, but which, judging 
from its achievements and its reasonable promises, is the 
most powerful instrument man has yet forged for freeing 
and developing his spirit and for bettering his estate. If 
this estimate of the importance of science be correct, it 
is odd that its history should be so recent a study ; we see 
once more that the amount of attention devoted to a 
subject is not a measure of its public value, but is, more 
often, due to the accidents of education and taste of a 
few leisured and intelligent people. The “ Humanities,”’ 
noble study as it is, has been, it must be confessed, a 
one-sided study, and no longer affords a true perspective 
of man’s highest achievements. As Mr. Charles Singer* 
has recently said :— 

‘‘ While scholars ransack the monasteries of the East 
or the dust-heaps of Egypt for such remains of Greek 
literature as may yet be recovered from the fragments of 
parchment or papyrus, the works of our first scientific 
thinker, Roger Bacon, lie here at hand, unedited, 
forgotten, neglecied.’’ 

But this state of affairs is now on the way to be 
altered, and we may hope that the powerful and 
immensely comprehensive intellectual effort which has 
resulted in the modern scientific outlook will in time 
receive as much attention from historians as has been 
devoted to the records of ancient philosophy during the 
last four hundred years. But what we already know of 
the history of modern science is very valuable, and helps 
to throw light, as Mr. Singer has pointed out, on certain 
of its distinctive characteristics. It is customary to say 
that science originated in an unfavorable atmosphere, 
that it had to struggle against repressive measures, and 
that in its early growth it was warped and stunted by 
being made to conform to irrelevant criteria. Long and 
vigorous books have been written depicting, with a 
generous heat usually reserved for such subjects as 
Armenian atrocities, the early “ conflicts ’’ of science; on 
the one hand we have ignorance, malice, and stupidity, 
and on the other the calm heroism of those blameless 
souls who put their trust, not in faith, but in reason. It 
is, perhaps, a pity that human issues are seldom so clear- 
cut. The black and white dichotomy proper to melo 
drama is a classification which can seldom be applied in 
history, and there is some reason to suppose that the 
dark days when Theology was Queen of the Sciences were 
not entirely black. For the fact that science was sternly 
discouraged from meddling with high questions was not, 
it is very probable, an unmixed ill. For it meant that 
science kept clear of philosophy. The importance of this 
fact is clearly seen when we turn from modern science 
to Greek science. Greek science flourished in an atmo- 
sphere of complete freedom. All things in heaven and 
earth were open to Greek curiosity ; their science was not 
restricted, with the result that it became a completely 
human thing. Perfect freedom means absence of discip- 
line, except such discipline as is self-imposed. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Greek science is relatively 
undisciplined, that Greek men of science took the easier 
path. It is, for most intelligent and imaginative people, 
a more agreeable occupation to philosophize than to 
collect facts, and Greek science is rich in general state- 
ments, but poor in actual instances. It is only very 
slowly that man learns not to jump to conclusions, not 
to legislate for the Universe from the phenomena 


*“Greek Science and Modern Sclence.” 
(University of London Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 
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observed in his own garden. The scientific method, as 
we now know it, is the result of a not wholly congenial 
discipline: accuracy, patience, scepticism, honesty, are 
essential to it, and none of these is quite natural to the 
undisciplined man. This is the reason, probably, why 
science has developed so late, and why scientific men, 
outside their science, are so often as little trustworthy ag 
other people. They have dropped, for the moment, the 
fetters which chafe their natural man. But when 
Theology held the monopoly of everything of importance, 
science was bludgeoned into the strait and narrow way. 
It had to concern itself with purely practical problems. 
It was confined to actual instances, to small things which 
could be shown to be indisputably true. Lenses of a 
certain shape aided sight; a certain mixture, when 
exploded, could propel cannon-balls. These were small 
steps, but they were sure. Science was forbidden all 
flights, so it escaped illusory ones; it was compelled to 
walk, even to crawl, but it kept to solid ground. 

But there is another difference between Greek 
science and modern science which has been brought out 
clearly by Mr. Singer, and for which, perhaps, that early 
attention to practical problems is partly responsible. The 
Greek was interested chiefly in conclusions; he was not 
interested in demonstrations. Asa result Greek science, 
except in mathematics, has no modern descendant. The 
modern scientific memoir is chiefly a record of the method 
of investigation. The inquiry may be repeated, and the 
result verified. But the Greek memoir gives us only the 
result ; it may, or may not, be correct ; if it is confirmed, 
it must be by an independent discovery. As long as 
Authority was the source of knowledge, the enunciation 
of the bare result was satisfactory; Aristotle’s results 
were sufficient for the schoolmen. But the whole claim 
of modern science is that its results may be verified ; the 
method of investigation is presented for criticism in order 
that judgment may be passed on the results. It is the 
critical investigation of the process which has given rise 
to the scientific method, and it is the scientific method 
that is the soul of science. The Greeks provided results, 
but they did not provide a method, and as a consequence 
their results were sterile. The exception, of course, is 
mathematics. A mathematical theorem without a proof 
would be almost meaningless. The provision of proofs 
is the raison d’étre of a mathematical work, and it is 
because the process and the result are here conceived as a 
unity that mathematics is the one science in which a 
definite and continuous development can be traced from 
Greek science to modern science. . 
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